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COMMUNICATION 

FrafH the Chnterncrt^ relative to International E»- 
changea of Scientific and Literary Worke* 



TO TUB 6B1IHAI ASSB18LY OF TIB STATB OF HOBTH CABDLUA : 

f # * « « * 

In this oonneotioQv I likewise present for your con* 
sideratioDy the proposition of Mr. Alexander Vattemare, 
a. distinguished citizen of the French Republici for a 
8]rstein of International Exchanges, of Works of Litera« 
tare and Sciencov and of the products of Nature and of 
Art in different Countries. It will be found at length in 
the pamphlet which accompanies this communication. 
As it eontemplates the diffusion of knowledge by the 
ii^rohange of acts of courtesy among nations, and in* 
volves but a trifling expense, I recommend that a smalt 
appropriation be placed at the disposal of the Executive* 
with a few copies of the Revised Statutes and other Pub* 
lie Dooumentfer of the State, to enable him to reciprocate 
for aiiy donations which may b6 tendered to this State 
by this gentlenlan himself, or a^y of the Go vernments or 
Public Bodies of Europe. ' 

V^ILL : A. GRAHAM. 

Executive DepartnienU < 
December Wth, 1648. 



IlaUigh. N. Cm JimUar^ 8M, I94t. 
Ml. AuaunDBR Vattbmakk : 

Str, — We, the undersigned, have the honor to inform 
jou, that we have been appointed by the two Hoates 
^f the General Ataembly, a Joint Seleot Committee, for 
the purpose of inviting you to address the members of 
the two Houses and the public, on your system of Inter- 
national Literary Exchanges among the nations of the 
earth* You will, sir, please allow us to express our 
gratification, on being selected as the organs of the Gen*- 
eral Assembly, in communicating to you their wish to 
liear you on the subject of that noble and philaathropie 
purpose, to which you are devoting the labors of your 
life. You will also please allow us to express our anx* 
ions wishes, that you may find it convenient to addreip 
the members of the two Houses, in further explanatioa 
dt this great and interesting plan. 

We are most respectfully, &c. &c. 

K. RAYNER, ^ 
EDW. STANLY, On the part of 
J. C. DOBBIN, > the House of 
D. W. COURTS, Commons* 

H. C. JONES, J 

WM. N. a SMITH, ) ^^ „^. - ,. 
WM. D. BETHELL, f °" P^l?/ ^^^ 
W. H. WASHINGTON, ) ^^^^^ 



.&■» 



Raieigh, N. C, January lOth^ 1$49. 

To Hon. K. RatnIsr, Chairman of the Joint 

Select Committee on International Exchanges : 

Sfi: 
I have the honor of enclosing herewith the list of a 
few works relative to Commerce, Agriculture, Manufac* 
tures, Public Improvements, &c., which I take the liberie 
ty of respectfully asking the General Assembly of your 
State to accept as a very inadequate token of my own 
country's paternal feelings towards your noble State, and 
as a mere harbinger of what may be expected from the 
full realization of the proposed system of the Interna- 
national Union of Nations. 

I humbly beg of the honorable Representatives of 
North Carolina, to consider them a very feeble expres* 
sion of my heart-felt gratitude for the liberal hospitality 
with which they have received me, as the unworthy 
Missionary of this great cause of humanity, peace and 
good will. 

May I beg of you, sir, to be the interpreter of my 
grateful sentiments towards the distinguished Body of 
which you are an honored member, and to assure them 
that I carry with me the liveliest recollection of the 
kindness, and the highest admiration for the knowledge 
and eloquence, I w as so fortunate as to witness at their 
ever memorable meeting last night ; when inspired by a 
pure and enlightened patriotism, and laying aside all par- 
ty feelings, they appeared so happy to find a neutral 
ground upon which they could conscientiously unite, to 
work together as one man, in the attainment of objects 
which involve the moral and physical good of man, ike 



COMMUNICATION 

From the Gknaernofrf relative to International J&V 
changes of Scientific and Literary Werke* 



TO TM GBHHAl ASSBIBLY OF THB mn OF NOBTH OAEDUM : 

f • # « « * 

In tbi« oonneotioQ, I likewise present for your eon* 
8ideration» the proposition of Mr. Alexander Vattemare* 
a.diitinguitthed citizen of the French Republic for a 
lyatesn of International Exchanges, of Works of Litera* 
tore and Soionco, and of the products of Nature and of 
Aft in diQerout Countries. It will be found at length in 
the pamphlet which accompanies this communioati^n. 
As it contemplates the diffusion of knowledge by the 
ii^torohango of acts of courtesy among nations, and in* 
volves but a trifling expense. I recommend that a small 
appropriation be placed at the disposal of the Executive^ 
with a few copies of the Revised Statutes and other Pub* 
lie Dooumentii of the State* to enable him to reciprocate 
for any donations which may be tendered to this State 
by this gentlenlan himself, or htkf of the Go vernments or 
Public Bodies of Europe* 

V^ILL; A. GRAHAM- 

Executive DepartnienU ' 
December 11 th, 1848. 



RaUigh, N. C*, January 8M, \%i$. 
Ml. Alkkahdbr Vattbmakk : 

&>, — We, the undersigned, have the honor to inform 
you, that we have been appointed by the two Houses 
^f the General Assembly, a Joint Select Committee, for 
the purpose of inviting you to address the members of 
the two Houses and the public, on your system of Inter- 
national Literary Exchanges among the nations of the 
eartht You will, sir, please allow us to express our 
gratification, on being selected as the organs of the Gen*- 
eral Assembly, in communicating to you their wish to 
bear you on the subject of that noble and philanthropie 
purpose, to which you are devoting the labors of your 
life. You will also please allow us to express our aax* 
ions wishest that you may find it convenient to address 
the members of the two Houses, in further explanatioa 
of this great and interesting plan. 

We are most respectfully, Ac. Sic. 

K. RAYNER, ^ 
EDW. STANLY, On the part of 
J. C. DOBBIN, y the House of 
D. W. COURTS, Commons, 

H. C. JONES, J 

WM. N. a SMITH, ) ^„ „^, . ,. 
WM. D. BETHELL, f °" Pl^i?/ *^* 
W. H. WASHINGTON, ) 2>«»*«^- 



•bx* 



Rakigh,N. C, January lOth^ U49. 

To Hon. K. RatnIsr, Chairman of the Joint 

Select Committee on International Exchanges : 

Sim: 
I have the honor of enclosing herewith the list of a 
few works relative to Commerce, Agriculture, Manufac* 
tures, Public Improvements, &c., which I take the liberie 
ty of respectfully asking the General Assembly of your 
State to accept as a very inadequate token of my own 
country's paternal feelings towards your noble State, and 
as a mere harbinger of what may be expected from the 
full realization of the proposed system of the Interna- 
national Union of Nations. 

I humbly beg of the honorable Representatives of 
North Carolina, to consider them a very feeble expres* 
sion of my heart-felt gratitude for the liberal hospitality 
with which they have received me, as the unworthy 
Missionary of this great cause of humanity, peace and 
good will. 

May I beg of you, sir, to be the interpreter of my 
grateful sentiments towards the distinguished Body of 
which you are an boncnred member, and to assure them 
that I carry with me the liveliest recollection of the 
kindness, and the highest admiration for the knowledge 
and eloquence, I was so fortunate as to witness at their 
ever memorable meeting last night ; when inspired by a 
pore and enlightened patriotism, and laying aside all par- 
ty feelings, they appeared so happy to find a neutral 
ground upon which they could conscientiously unite, to 
work together as one man, in the attainment of objects 
which involve the moral and physical good of man, the 



propagation of learning, science, art, industry, roligioft 
and peaeo — the only lasting securities for that liberty so 
dear to Americans. 

Believe me, sir, the recital abroad of these facts will 
increase, if possible, the esteem and veneration of Eu- 
rope, as well as of the States of the Union, towards 
North Carolina ; who has my most ardent prayers for 
her continued prosperity and happiness. 
I have the honor to be, sir, 

Yo«r very humble and oVt ser/t, 

ALEXANDER VATTEMARE. 



Th« Joint Select Committee to whom was referred the 
Message of His Excellency,. Governor Graham» coti* 
cerning the Communication and plan of Mr. Alexander 
Vattemare, in reference to his system of International 
Literary Exchanges, have considered the same, and 
have instructed me to 

REPORT: 

The Committee feel that their labors in the examina- 
tion of this question are greatly lightened by the partial 
knowledge which the reading public lias already acquired 
on this interesting subject, from tbe Newspaper Pre«>« 
We have sufficient confidence in the intelligence of our 
people to believe, that a mere statement of the laudab!# 
and philanthropic enterprize, in which Mr. Vattemare ia 
engaged, is sufficient to. secure for it their unqualiflrd 
sanction and approval. This stupendous project of a 
permanent system of international exchanges, of the la« 
bors and researches of science and art, in all their various 
departments, among the nations of the earth, may be con« 
sidered as nearly consummated. Great and difficult as 
have been the labors attending it, unfavorable as were the 
auspices, under which a single individual commenced it ; 
relying upon no other means than the intellect, the phil- 
anthropy, the devotion to science and art which existed 
la the world to sustain him ; yet under the untiring exer- 
tions and indefatigable labors of Air. Alexander Vatte* 
mare, a citizen of France, it is fast reaching the accom- 
plishment of its beneficent purposes. This system of in- 
ternational literary exchanges may be considered as the 
commencement of a new era in the progress and dis* 



sftmin&tion of knowledge araonf men. It belongs e<n* 
phatioally to this age of rapid improvement and diteovery, 
in which destiny has cast our lot Mighty indeed, as has 
been the influence of the press upon the institutions, pur- 
suits, and habits of the Christian World ; yet, never ba- 
fore, has its blessings and its powers been fully developed. 
Under this s}'stem, the Republic of Letters will soon bo- 
come one and indivisible ; knowing no national limits or 
/sectional prejudices, and bounded only by the confines of 
Christendom. Men of science and votaries of art, who 
devote thoir lives and their energies to the promotion of 
knowledge, will be the citizens or subjects of no one com* 
munity exclusively ; but will become the denizens of the 
oivilized world. What a stimulus is not this rejQectiou 
calculated to lend to the labors of intellect ! What a 
noble and disinterested ambitiou is it not calculated to 

• 

excite in the mind of the rising generation ! What an 
additional demand is it not likely to create for intellectual 
elTort and scientific research ! What a rich and abun* 
dant harvest may not posterity reap from its results ! 
^ This system, so successfully commenced by Mr. Yatte- 
mare, is recommended not only by the benefit it is to con- 
fer upon every branch of science, art, and literature, 
but by the national and social blessings it will produce, 
and the national and social evils it will obviate. WitU 
nations as with individuals, serious differences often oc- 
cur, from a misapprehension of motives and conduct, 
growing mainly out of each others peculiar manner, 
character, habi's of thought, condition, and surrounding 
influences. A spirit of forbearance and conciliation is 
usually the result of a better acquaintance with those 
springs of action, that frequently operate with irresistible 
force upon nations as upon men. With nations, a thorougli 
acquaintance with each others peculiar institutionsi and 
their. necessary influence upon national character and 
policy, is still better calculated to produce a feeling of 
generous forbearance, under apparent causes of difHcuUy 
and complftint. Whilst the knowledge thus obtained by 
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nations of each other, under this system, appeals to their 
dispassionate judgments, thesetokens of courtesy, amity, 
and which are to be the subjects of interchange under 
the system proposed, appeal to the better feelings and im« 
pulses of their hearts. How well designed then, is this 
plan of mutual interchange among the nations of the 
earth, of each others intellectual labors, scientific re- 
searches, discoveries of art, and records and archives of 
governmental policy, to foster a spirit of peace and con- 
cord, to encourage a feeling of respect and even fraternal 
regard, to teach them their dependance on each other's 
intellectual labors, and thus cement the bonds of broth- 
erhood and union among the nations of the earth. What 
a hand-maid will it prove to commerce, that great agent 
of civilization, of individual comfort and national pros- 
perity in naodern times, by thus bringing nations more 
closely together in feeling and sympathy, teaching them 
each other's wants, informing them of each other's pro- 
ductions, and affording to them a knowledge of each 
other's means, appliances, discoveries and inventions, in 
developing their latest resources. Under the influence 
of this benign system, may we not contemplate the time, 
when nations will find it to be their true policy to culti* 
vate peace with all, when the intellect of the world will 
be enlisted in its maintenance, and when the cultivation 
of knowledge, science and art, the promotion of man's 
spiritual and temporal happiness, and the development 
of national wealth, shall usurp in the heart of the world, 
the place of that admiration, which is now felt for the 
conquering hero, who mounts up to fame upon the 
corpses of thousands* and who lights up the path- way to 
glory by the blaze of desolation. 

The beneficial results of this system before mentioned, 
are general in their nature, and apply to all the nations 
of the Commercial World. They appeal to our philan« 
thropy, as belonging to the great eommunity of civilized 
man. But its blessings and its advantages are particu- 
larly applicable to our Country. So far as science,, art. 
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and Hterature are concerned, we are yet in our infancy* 
compared with the more enlightened States of Europe. 
Having a continent of forest to subdue, and an almost 
boundless country to populate, the practical wants and 
pursuits of life have kept up such a demand upon our 
physical energies, that but little time has been afforded 
for the abstruse sciences, the refinements of the higher 
branches of art, or the calm and quiet pursuits of litera* 
ture. Except in the science of law and government, and 
those branches of art adapted to the ends of practical in- 
dustry, it would be vain boasting to pretend, that we 
were not far behind the more enlightehed States of the 
old world. If then, the opportunity is afforded us of par- 
taking of the benefits of a system, which proposes to fill 
our libraries, our museum?^ and atbeneums, with the rich 
stores of the intellect and genius of Europe, in exchange 
for w^hat we may have to give in return, ought we not to 
rejoice at tbe good fortune which introduces us, at once, 
into the great community of knowledge and learning 
throughout the world ; offers to our inspection and pe- 
rusal, the labors'of those giants of mind whose names be- 
long to immortality ; and admits us to a participation in 
all the discoveries, improvements^ and statistical data of 
practical science and art, to aid us in developing the al- 
most inexhaustible resources of our Country t 

Its blessings will not stop here. The introduction of 
this system, and the diffusion of the fruits of intellectual 
labor in other lands, can not fail to afford a stimulus to 
science and learning among us. Many of the most phil- 
anthropic minds in our own Country think, that we are 
too utilitarian in our feelings and pursuits — that in the 
eager race of adventure, and efforts for physical comfort 
and worldly gain, we look with too little consideration, 
upon those abstruse sciences, and abstract efforts of mind, 
from which, after all, are evolved the practical applica- 
tion of knowledge to the useful and industrious pursuits 
of life. Science is great and tranquilizing in its nature. 
By encouraging an admiration for its study and its bemo- 



ties, a eounterpoifle may perhaps b« presented to that 
restless and agitated spirit, which is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of our people. It cannot be denied however, and 
we must insist, that in the science of government and of 
law, we have kept even pace with oar father-land of the 
old world. The proofs of this are to be found in our re- 
cords, our statistics, our archives, our journals, our legis- 
lative enactments, and the decisions of our Courts ; which 
contain the materials for our history. These we have to 
give in exchange ; and perhaps there never could be a 
period, when they would be more acceptable to the legis* 
lators of Europe, than at this period of revolution, and 
constitutional reform. At all events, we may well be 
proud of what we have to give. We have an abiding 
confidence, that the diffusion and examination of our 
State-papers, throughout Europe, will elevate our charac- 
ter for morality, conservatism, patriotism, intellectual 
power, and eloquence, whether of the bar, the pulpit, or 
the tribune. It will tend to dissipate many of the preju* 
dices now entertained against us on account of our inar- 
tificial manners, and our Republican institutions. This 
system, therefore, strongly recommends itself to us on the 
considerations of national interest and national pride. 
This interchange of the products of intellectual and scien- 
tific labor with France, which it is the object of Mr. Vaf* 
temare to directly bring about in the first place, is par- 
ticularly appropriate and desirable at this time. France 
has again entered upon the experiment of republican 
government. Whether success or failure attend her ef* 
forts, yet she has our anxious hopes and heart-felt wishes^ 
that she may rear her republican institutions on sure ahj 
conservative foundations. She may perhaps profit by 
our example. Let us then afford her the benefit of oiir 
labors as embodied in our records, even if we have noth* 
ing else to present. 

The Committee cannot let the occasion pass by, of 
a3Mr«rdiag to Mr. Vattemare the tribute of praise due to 
eierlionf . By America especially, he should be re- 



is 



garded as a great public benefactor. He comes among 
UBf not only to present to us the labors of science and art 
in other lands, but also to difiuse the practical proofs of 
the happy working of our Republican system over the 
old world; thus aiding the cause of Constitutional liber* 
ty in Europe, and at the same time enlarging the sphere 
of our influence, and elevating the character of our coun* 
try. 

In our sister States of the Union, which Mr, Vatte- 
mare has visjted, he has been received with that consid* 
oration due to the great cause in which he is engaged. 
Honors have been showered upon him by their public 
functionaries. They have, through him, made donations 
of what they had to spare of their public archives, and 
have received in return rare and invaluable additions to 
their libraries, and to their stocks of recorded knowledge. 
They have made provision by law, for the permanent 
adoption and future regulation of this system of Literary 
Exchanges, by providing for the future printing of dupli* 
catet of their public records for distribution abroad, and 
for paying the expenses of an agency in Paris, for the 
reception and transmission of books. Will not North 
Carolina do as much ? Shall we allow the intellectual 
treasures of Europe to be disseminated in other portions 
of the Union, and to actually cross our limits in their 
transit to other States, and y( t refuse to partake of their 
benefits ? But it may be said, what has North Carolina 
to give in return ? We have our Legislative Journals, to 
show to other lands, that order and harmony prevail in 
our deliberations, and that the spirit of conservatism 
broods over oar counsels. We have our embodied La^rs 
and Revised Statutes, to prove that the public prosperity 
and happiness are the objects of our legislation ; and that 
simplicity and adaptation to the coniprehension of all, 
are the purposes of our law-givers. We have the de- 
cisions of our Courts to demonstrate with what obedi* 
enee we submit to the stern authority of law ; and that 
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in the science of jurisprudence, at least, we are behind 
no portion of the world. 

The Committee, therefore, report herewith, (marked 
A.) resolutions expressing our appreciation of the objects 
of the system of Mr. Yattemare ; and a bill, (marked B.) 
providing for the permanent establishment of an agency 
to superintend its details, and the means of securing its 
continued operation. The Committee have also procu- 
red from Mr. Vattemare a copy of his very able and inter* 
esting address on the evening of the 9th instant, which is 
herewith reported, (marked C.) The Committee have 
also been furnished by Mr. Vattemare, with a copy of 
instructions, (marked D.) on the best mode of collectingt 
preserving, and transporting objects of Natural History» 
prepared by the Professors and Administrators of the Ma . 
^eum of Natural History at Paris, which is also herewith 
reported. Accompanying this report, will also be found 
a list of works, (marked E.) presented by Mn Vattemare 
to the State Library. 

Respectfully submitted, 

K. RAYNER, Chairman. 

January 10th, 1849. 
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RESOLrXIONS. 

Relative to Mr. Vattemare^s system of Literarff 

and Scientific Exchangee. 



Revived by the General Assembly of the State of North 
CarotinUi and it is hereby resolved by the authority of the 
same. That we highly appreciate, and cordially approve, 
the system of International, Literary and Scientic Ex^ 
changes among the Nations of the earth, proposed by 
Mr. Alexander Yattemare ; to the establishment of which, 
he has so long devoted his energies and fortune, and that 
we regard it as a wise and feasible means of dissemi- 
nating knowledge, and preserving the relations of peace 
among the nations of the earth. 

Be it further Resolved, ^^ That the meed of our ap- 
probation is due, and is hereby tendered, to Mr. Yatte- 
mare, for bis untiring perseverance and philanthropic la- 
bors in carrying into execution his great design; that 
he has our earnest hopes for his success ; that he has 
our warmest thanks for his visit amongst us, and for the 
valuable donations in books and prints witli which he 
has enriched our Library. 

Be it further Resolved, ^., That there be presented to 
Mr. Yattemare, as an humble token of our high apprecia- 
tion of his system, under the direction of the Governor of 
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this State the following works, to wit: [Here follows 
a list of works, mostly duplicates in the State Library, 
directed to be presented to Mr. Vattemare under the di- 
reetion of the Governor, consisting of Reports of the Su- 
preme Court, Digests of the same. Revised Statutes, Acts 
of Assembly, Journals of the Legislature, &c. &c.] 

Be it further Resolved, 4^., That such of the above 
works as cannot be conveniently furnished from the Li- 
brary, be purchased and paid for under the warrant of 
the Governor, out of any money in the Treasury not oth* 
erwise appropriated. 

Be it further Resolved, 4*^., That there shall be annu- 
ally transmitted hereafter to Mr. Vattemare, under the 
super! n tendance and direction of the Governor, six cop- 
ies of all books containing the Journals, Laws, Judicial 
Reports, &c. &c., and all other works published under 
the authority of this State, to be distributed by said Vat- 
temare to such of the Institutions and Authorities of 
France, as he, in his discretion, may select. 
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A BILL 

To provide for the eupport of the eyetem of Int^r^ 
national. Literary and Scientific Exchanges. 



Section I. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of North Carolina^ and it is hereby enacted by 
the authority of the same^ That the sum of three hundred 
dollars be, and the same is hereby appropriated annually, 
to defray the expense of an Agency in the City of Paris, 
in France, for the purpose of receiving and transmitting 
such Works as may be the subject of International Ex- 
change between the State of North Carolina and France* 

Sec. II. Be it further enacted, 4^^ That the Governor 
of this State be, and he is hereby authorized to appoint 
some suitable person as agent for the State of North 
Carolina, at the City of Paris, in France. 

Sec. m. Be it further enacted^ 4^., That the sum of 
three hundred dollars be transmitted by the Governor of 
this State to such agent, whenever such agency has been 
officially established ; and that said agent be requested 
to report annually to the Governor of this State, his pro- 
ceedings and transactions relative thereto-^to b^ by the 
eovernor laid before (he General Assembly biennially. 

3 
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Swfh IV. Be it further enacted 4*c« That one thoataiid 
topiesof the proceedings of this General Assembly in re* 
lation to this sabjeet, ti^gettet* with the Address of Mr. 
Ynttemaret and the ^ instractions on the best mode of col* 
lecting, preserving, and transporting objects of Natural 
History/' be printed, three copies for the use of each 
member, twelve copies for the University of the StatOi 
six copies for Wake Forest CoUege, six copies for David« 
Boir College, twelve copfel fbr tti% Slate Library, one co- 
py to be sent to the Governor of each State in the Union* 
aM tke balanoe to be dlsti-fbate4 undtt ike ^IfreMtn 4r 
the Governor ef this State* 



Sic. V. Be it further enacted 4*c* That this act shall 
be in force and take effect from and after its passage. 
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M^ CHAiiWAti, nfnd GenHemeH of the Sknatf 

and How of Cotnmons i 
It is with profouad respect and heart-felt gratificutioo» 
tliat, in epmpliaaee with the kind invitatioQ tendered to 
m(^ in th9 name of the General As3ian)bly of your State, 
I present myself before this honorable and enlightened 
meeting, aesembM for the purpoee of considering a eys- 
tem pf International £xchange9» whereby the Literature, 
$QienQe, and Art of the whole earth may pass from nation 

to natioii ; and (as a meansi withoat which the propoeed 
system would be unavailable,) the establishment of corres- 
ponding institutions in every part of the civilised world* 
This requires from me. as the humble originator of that, 
whiiob bw been ce^Ued "/^ m^l^i6Qent po^triv^^pe fpr 
bri^QC 1^1 tbo n^t}QW %ogp%kpr!' tb^( .1 ^jM ant^ r 
into ^ome detail epuc^ning the cibftrfotor, tkp pxpcr^ 
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and the probable results of 4be plan. la doing thit» I 
shall be obliged to speak of myself, and* therefore, I hope 
I may be pardoned ior speaking ia the first person, while 
showing how I have been led, step by step, as it were, 
into a belief in the practicability^ as well as asefulness of 
the scheme, A simple narration of the leading oiroom* 
stances, will, I think, be sufficient* 

Partly owing to a natural bias, and partly to the na- 
tare of early education, I had always a fondness for the 
relics and doings of the past ; and from my earliest rec- 
ollection was a frequenter of libraries and museums, and 
a collector of coins and medals* In 1815, circumstances 
led me to the choice of a profession which continued year 
after year to open for me all the capitols of Europe, with 
their libraries, collections, museums and treasure-houses 
of ancient lore. It was not long before I bad become fa- 
miliar with all the wonders they contained. It fell to 
my lot, in the progress of these researches, to discover 
many priceless antiquarian relies, the very exislence of 
which was unsuspected by their proprietors; and at 
length I found that I had brought myself acquainted with 
what, after all, may be regarded as the foundation of 
my system — the ieficiencies and superfluities that existed 
everywhere, in the old world. Often have I found dupli- 
cate copies of books, which were looked upon as mere 
rubbish in one city, while in some other city, not far off, 
those very books were indispensable, perhaps, to com- 
plete a collection. At other times, I have found stray 
volumes of the same original books, scattered over differ- 
ent kingdoms ; and occasionally works of the utmost im- 
portance to the historical collections of one country, pre- 
served in another, where they were matters of little or 
no interest So with coins, medals, &;c. For instance : 
I found in the Town Library of Aix, in France, in the 
department of Manu9cripts alone, fifteen MS. concerning 
the city of Lions, twelve concerning Paris, five oonftem- 
ing Metz, three concerning Strasburg, and six coabei^- 
ing the city of Geneva, in Switzerland ; while, in the 
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progress of my inqoiries, I found that the public libraries 
of the very cities of Paris, Lyons, Metz, Strasburf and* 
Geneva, contained manuscripts and documents concern* 
ing the town of Aix. Again : In the Town Library of. 
Arras, I discovered splendid fragments of an historical 
manuscript relating to Great Britain, and written by no 
less a personage than the *Wenerabie Bede'' himself; the 
remainder may perhaps be found hereafter in some ob« 
scure collection in England or France. 

I found moreover, in the Arsenal Library of Paris, the 
first four volumes of the celebrated Romance of **The 
Four Sons of Aymen," a work written in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and generally supposed never to have been comple- 
ted. And yet, I have found the fifth and lust volume of 
that very work in the Royal Library of Munich (Bavaria.) 
At another time I stumbled upon a work of great value 
to the Grermans. being an early history of their trouba- 
dours, minne singers. But where 7 in the heart of France^ 
where it only helped to swell their collection of unprized 
volumes. I found, also, at Dijon, in France, the archive* 
of Savoy, of inestimable worth to the country where 
they by right belonged, of little comparative worth where 
they were discovered. 

In Lapland, the second volume, in manuscript, of a 
history of the Dukes of Burgundy, written in 1400, was 
found, while the first was known to be in the Town Li- 
brary of Lisle (Flanders.) The private collections I have 
visited, or in a measure ransacked, were often found as 
rioh and as little understood as the public ones. Take a 
single example out of no less than eight hundred visited 
by me in France ; that once belonging to the Baron de 
Joursanvaulx, at Pomar, in Burgandy. In this magnifi* 
cent collection areAo be found more than 500,000 chaN 
ters and historical documents, among which are many re- 
lating to English history duriqg the English occupation 
of a part of France in the founteenth century. 

Wherever I journied, I found libraries and collectiop of 
priceless worth, which seemed never to have been beard 



•fout of Umir own immediate neichborhooid. £v«ry 
where too, I have met with documents and maausertptjii 
entirely ont of place, the dislocated memdiMni of m^ai^y a 
distant body. For instance in Breslow, Silesia, I cunif 
apon one of the most beaatifal mannseripts of oqr illos* 
trioQS historian, Froissard» and at St. Petersbarght vpen 
BO less than seven large folio volumes of original letters 
from the kings of France; and in Berlin, upon aspleadid 
historical manuscript of the celebrated Abbe of Cleigny, 
France, written in the thirteenth century. 

I found, also, at Magdeburg, Germany, in a private 
collection, the ritual of the Cathedral of Nevers, (in 
France,) a truly gorgeous manuscript executed in 8S1, 
by order of Hugh the Great, 3d Bishop of Nevers ; a most 
splendid specimen of French penmanship at that period. 

At Manheim, Germany, I found a wooden book written 
in the Runic character, between five and six hundred 
years ago by the Northmen ; this I have brought with 
me to your country, to compare the characters, Svith those 
upon Digl)ton Rock. If identicali the circumstances will 
go to justify the declaration of the Royal Antiquarian 
Society of Copenhagen, that the Northmen actually land- 
ed in Rhode Island in the year 1000. 

This precious book, belonging to met I gave to G^n. 
Cass in 1644, for sime scientific establishment in the IJ« 
States ; and it was placed by the General in the Uuiver • 
sity of Michigan, at Anna Horbor, 

At Philadelphia, I found a large port folio of originai 
letters from James I of England to his Lord Lieutenants 
of Ireland. At Baltimore, a quantity of original leUert 
from the stadtholders of Holland to the kings of England, 
during the 17th and I8th eentary ; and in 1844, in the 
possession of a gentleman at New Orleans, the original 
grant of Charles the 2d to WUliam Penup together with a 
contract in the hand-writing of William Pmm hitpself, 
granting 30^000 acres of land on the very spot wbero the 
city of Philadelphia now stands. These doeumenta art 
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dlU^d 1681* I took a fnc simile of botb, for the city of 

Wb^t treasures of this nature ! what precious maiiB« 
sCrfpts by the fathers of the church ! what piles of doeu- 
ibents concerning the lower Empire, and even the earliest 
period of our own history, may not be found in GreeCii 
and in the convents and monasteries oT Russia, where th4 
<ihristian monks, flying IVom Mehemet the 2d, sought an 
asylum, carrying with them, what they could save from 
the destroyer, of the treasures entrusted to thetr guardian- 
ship. The monastery of Mount Arrarath and other Ar« 
Aienian convents, possess many of these instimable relics; 
and we may hope, thanks to the enlightened protection of 
the Emperor Nicholas, to obtain at least a catalogue of 
all these treasures, without which a knowledge could not 
be had of what is buried in their almost inaccessible re- 
gions* It is more than probable, that, in the progress of 
a liberalizing temper throaghout the world, the signs 
whereof are all about us, brightening the horizon of the 
future, and filling all hearts with hope, and warm en« 
courageraent, that multitudes of precious historical and 
seletitifie documents n^ay be found in the libraries of 
Motint Athos, of Pathnos, of Jerusalem and Constantinople, 
where are still located the wrecks of the celebrated Alexr 
andrian library, which were saved at the tremendous 
conflagration, transported to Genstantinople, and there 
deposited in the Library of the Seraglio. Serim Effendi, 
a learned and distinguished minister of the interior, for 
the Turkish Empire, from whom I obtained this informa- 
tion, assu^red me that, in his opinion, it would be quite 
possible to obtain these precious works, in exchange for 
o1t>jects of more immediate interest ; since the Turk, who 
studies neither Greek nor Latin, is sufficiently familiar 
with the modern languages, and the sciences and arts of 
our time ; and we are assured by the zealous Mahome- 
dan referred to, that **it was not the Turks, after alU who 
burnt the Library, but the Christians themselves, for the 
putpoke Bf rendering the Turkish name a hye-word and a 
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reproach throughout the earth ; and that in fact the littU 
ihat was saved from this great burnt offering to the genius 
of barbarism^ was snatched from its altar by the Turks.** 
How far we are to believe this hyperbole is the qttes« 
lion ; nevertheless, this mere attempt to clear themselves 
ot such vandalism, is a strong proof of the progress of 
civilization and liberality in Turkey. 

I found every where in the collections of printed books, 
the same superfluities and deficiencies. 

Allow me to mentiou a few only of the multitude of 
Libraries I have had occasion to visit in the North of 
Europe. In that of the University of Yena, in Germany, 
I found no less than 18,000 Duplicates ; in that of Wol- 
fenbutel (Duchy of Brunswick) 15,000 ; in the Royal Li- 
brary of Berlin, 25,000 ; a great number of which were 
presented to the National Library at Athens, in Greece* 
by the present King of Persia ; in the Imperial Library 
of St. Petersburg, 50,000 ; in the imperial Library of Vi- 
enna, 60,000 ; among which was a great number of in* 
cunables or incunabula, viz : of Books published from be« 
tween 1457 and 1520. within the first 63 years following 
the invention of printing, and therefore greatly prized by 
antiquarians and book collectors. The Royal Library of 
Munich, in Bavaria, contained no less than 300,000 du- 
plicates, which were huddled together in garrets, as no 
much useless lumber, although of a character to render 
them valuable in other countries. 

The Circular issued in Paris by the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, after the National Legislature of France 
had sanctioned the system, brought forth from the dust 
of 3S4 public libraries, open to the great body of the peo^ 
pie without charge, all over France, 16,000 duplicates, in 
less than six months! and gathered the whole at a com- 
mon centre, for re-distribution to those places where they 
were most needed. In fact, such was the extraordinary 
accumulation of these duplicates, in this short period, 
that the circular had to be countermanded, until those 
already received could be classed and arranged — the 
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place bf deposit being found too small for tracbattcrHi 
house, and such a treasure. The Collection of andMf 
and modern medals, of works of Serence, and Art, of 
models^ and specimens of natural history, was alin 
crowded to overflowing. From the Bresilion entomologi* 
cal collection, at Vienna, there were obtained more than 
)ft5,(!)00 Duplicates. 

Our Paris mint was foand to possess dies to the vttlue 
of nine millions of dollars — ^historical medals, amon|^ 
whicli, a great number concerning the United States of 
North America, from which millions of duplicates might 
be struck at pleasure. Your own mints, at Philadelphia, 
coald furnish similar advantages with the dies of thel 
medals of the Presidents, memorable events, &c. 

Let it be borne in mind, while following out these few 
details of the proposed system, that sclentiflc establish- 
ments bear the impress of a special and exclusive char- 
acter : and that in every library, faithful images of the 
country wherein it originated, are always to be found — 
traces not to be mistaken of its birth place and history. 
But while these collections abound in specimens of na« 
^ tive productions — the most important foreign specimens 
— works of science and art, &c. &c., are wanting; and 
this, even, while the same causes tend to their accumu* 
lation, where they are not wanted, or not understood, pr 
Worse than all. not accessible to the inquisitive spirit ot 
t\^t age. 

And so with museums and larger eollections ; every 
country multiplies, and accumulates, for itself, and this 
exuberance of local wealth but serves to render th# 
squalid poverty we see on every side of it the more ap- 
palling ; and but for the system of exchanges now be* 
ginning to prevail throughout the world, absolutely dis- 
couraging. 

But above and beyond all this — and to the remarks I 
am now about to offer, I pray your earnest attention— 
llbbve and beyond all the mischief, thus far complained 
of; l^t us remember, that inexhaustible riched, thousands^ 
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and perhaps millioDs, of precious records are^ literally 
buried ia the dast of ages, and withdrawn from the propr 
er channels of circulation, so that whole nations are iai« 
poverished. The man who buries gold is justly reproaeh- 
ed for the act, for by withdrawing so much capital from 
circulation, he wrongs the laborer and robs the, great 
mass of the people. To withdraw knowledge— >>to bury 
wisdom and science, cannot be much less culpable, nor 
much less disastrous. 

But this condition of things may be changed : these 
evils remedied. By judicious and persevering efforts, 
and with little expense, these unregarded, and situated 
as they are, useless duplicates may be coined into treas- 
ures, altogether beyond what could be hoped from the 
munificence of Legislation. We have but to establish a 
general, just, active and well regulated system of ex- 
change, or interchange throughout the world. This has 
been already established in Europe and Asia, for it was 
felt that bounds are not to be imposed to science and 
thought, and to the progress of human improvement, cor- 
responding with the impassable barriers and frowning 
fortifications, that politically separate and hold apart the 
nations of the earth; that all who worship at the same altar, 
in the same temple, are brethren ; that political divisions, 
and sectarian quarrels are not to find place among tho 
worshippers of Science and Literature ; that the discov 
ery of one is the triumph of all ; and that, thanks to this 
great brotherhood of talents, this federal union of intel- 
ligence and wisdom, the cultivation of science and the 
arts, is found to enlarge continually the empire of civili- 
zation ? 

With these views and this experience, I first projected 
a system of exchange between nations ; which, without 
charge to the State, or at most at a charge comparative- 
ly trifling, the separate and local libraries and collections 
would become universal. There would be a re; urrectioa 
of the past, — a gathering together of the works of all 
times, countries and languages. Every people, and ev- 
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ery epoch would be represented, and Science, History^ 
Philosophy. Art, and Literature, would then have their 
appropriate dwelling places and altars, among our 
homes and our household gods. The museums of the 
fine arts and of natural history would multiply and ex-* 
pand, and these vast and numerous collectiens go on 
with a continually augmenting power. 

The governments of the old world answered the ap« 
peal not sluggishly, nor in whispers, but at once and by 
acclamation. They paused not to question the authority 
of the obscure individual who gave the challenge. They 
saw in the scheme itself, and in the facts he presented, 
more than sufficient to justify bis presumption ; they 
were glad to establish a system of intellectual commerce, 
for the mutual interchange of all that could ^inist^r to 
the happiness of man, or the security of empire through- 
out the world. A treaty whereby advantages are se« 
cured to all — a treaty w/ierewith the passions have nothing 
to do — a treaty which all have alike interest in regarding 
as inviolable — springs up of itself out of the scheme, and, 
gradually extending itself,must one day or another, and at 
no vefy distant day^ bind together all nations^ and kindreds^ 
and tongues. 

Would such a treaty be dangerous to any, or inglori- 
ous to any ? Would it not be a monument to themselves 
built by the governments of all the earth and supported 
by the people? For years the public press of both 
worlds has continually resounded with the progress of the 
system. Within the last twenty years more than 500,000 
exchanges have taken place ; thousands of volumes have 
been withdrawn from darkness and the dust, and count- 
less libraries enriched by these exchanges, while nobody 
has been taxed, nobody empoverished ; missing voluipes 
have been supplied, mutilated series made perfect, and 
countless volumes whose loss had been deplored. 

Exchanges have taken place between Moscow and 
Lisbon, Madrid and London, Rome and Constantino- 
pie — Paris and the rest of the old world. 



QoagratulatioRs have been addressed to the author of 
tha uynt^m from overy quarter of the globe ; by Elrnpf« 
fprSi KiogSi CardinaU» Arph-bi»hopsr, Bishopsi and th^ 
Clergy of ^\l denominations, and alike from the absolute 
and the representative governments — all mi^nifesting their 
^olioitude for my success, and their exalted approbation 
of the scheme. From these, only four among more tha^ 
two thousand of these letters and testimonials, I shall 
take the liberty of reading a few passages, with your per- 
mission. They are selected on account of tl;|e worth and 
Btanding of the writers. The first is from Aehmed Fethi, 
Pacha, a Turkish field-marshal, and the intimate friend 
of the late Sultan Mamouth, now the Prime Minister of 
the Turkish Empire. The letter itself is in the hand 
writing of the Pacha, and written in ^the French lan- 
guage. 

**It is a glorious thought and does honor to your phi- 
lanthropy to attempt to manage the exchanges of nation- 
al intellect by moans of commercial reciprocity in the, 
riches of genius and industry. Be assured, sir, I shall 
inake it my special duty to communicate your plan to his 
l)igbness, the Sultar, whose extensive knowledge, united 
to his love for the people, will enable him to appreciate 
th(^ imo^ense advantages which will result from the ex- 
ilt^ce of 8Ujch an intercourse between governments ; an . 
ipteroourse which wpulu infallibly lead to the abolition 
of those national prejudices, the ofTipring of selfishness 
a^d ignorance.** Not bad for a Turk I this barbarian, as 
MKO oivilized people might be inclined to denominate 
)4m» has contributed much tQwards the establishment of 
thiii ifystom of exchange between his country and the 
governments of Europe. 

The next is an fxtract of a letter written by General 
Qolle^i, Prime Minister of that nation which had so long 
breathed the atmosphere of blighted hQp9,asto be thought 
extingiiiehed and utterly incapable of regeneration. Yet 
her^ she is I— -here in the very first rank of enthusiastic 
enterprise — faith/ul to the memory of the past, she step< 
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fc^th at the first call, and pledges herself to the fatare. : 
The letter addressed to me by that a^e minister, in ^894» 
coridudes thus : *'May your projects soon be realinedL 
Greece, which has contributed so largely to the civiliza- 
tion of Europe, and whose master-pieces, buried under 
the rubbish of so many centuries, are now coming forth 
from their tombs — Greece will not be among the last to 
applaud your labors, nor to second them with all her 
might — as for myself, minister of that nation, 1 shall al« 
ways be pround to remember that I have been among 
those first invited by you to combine for the accomplish* 
ment of your great scientific enterprize." 

Anxious to open such intercourse with the United 
States of America, the Greek Government transmitted 
last year, to Congress, a collection of Legislative pro- 
ceedings. Historical Documents, &c., of that young King- 
dom. Answering to their wishes, I was instructed by 
the Library Committee, to present to the Legislative Bo- 
dy of Greece, a collection of Little and Brown's new edi- 
tion of the Statutes at large, the American Archives, 
Congressional Documents, &c. 

A learned Persian, after having expressed his admira- 
tion of the system in the most exalted terms of Oriental 
hyperbole, anticipating the consequences^ and predicting 
the final results, says, that like the cup of Alexander* 
this system will show the Universe together as in a look- 
ing, glass ; and concludes as follows, *Uhe worst of all dis- 
ease is jgnorapcf^. 

I had, it is true, procured the approbation of almost all ; 
the governments of the old world, but it had yet to pass ^ 
through its greatest trial ; to be passed upon by another 
tribunal from whose judgment there is no appeal—*! aU 
lude ifi England and France. Here was the Rock upon 
whichr.all pernicious and visionary schemes were sure to 
be cast^ away. You are, I believe, acquainted with my 
success in these countries — and with the encouragement 
1 have received from both. The memorial I addressed to 
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th« House of Commons, was presented by Lord Sydenham 
(at that ttme Mr. Poulet Thompson) President of the 
Board of Trade. He was seconded by Sir Robert Feel. 
That offered to the House of Lords, was presented by the 
Marquis of Landsdown, President of the Council of Min- 
isters, and was seeonded by the Duke of Wellington. 
Her Majesty the Queen ordered her gracious approba- 
tion to be communicated to me, and the most cordial en. 
Qouragement and congratulations were addressed to me 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, by the Royal Spciety, and by most of 
the learned Associations of the British Empire, all unit* 
ing in opinion respecting the importance and usefulness 
of the system proposed. 

At home — in my beloved country — its reception was, 
if possible, yet more glorious and satisfactory. My me- 
morial to the Legislative Chambers was received with 
the warmest demonstrations of enthusiasm by both, and 
was recommended literally by acclamation to the Mih* 
isters of the Interior, of Public Instruction, and Foreign 
Affairs. A few days after this extraordinary procedure, 
a preceding without example in our Legislative re« 
cords, I received a letter from the Minister of Public In- 
struction (then Mr. Guizot) of which the following is an 
extract : 

^*It is impossible Sir, that the government should not 
entirely approve your project and do all in its power to 
forward its accomplishment. The general acclamation 
with which the two Chambers of France, and the Minis- 
ters, have received it, and their exertions to promote its 
success, can leave you no doubt of the importance the 
government attached to it, and o£ the immense results 
they expect from it." 

The day after the glorious reception of the system by 
the House of Peers, the most honorable and flattering^ 
testimonials of approbation, began to pour in upon me 
from all quarters of the Empire. Peers, deputies, mem- 
bers of the French Academy, members of the Instittite, 



almost all the Learned Societies* yoteS me diplomas *or 
thanks, and to complete the happiness of that day-^fot 
after all the approbation of our own coontry is dearer to 
OS than that of any or all others — the ministers of religion 
came forward to consecrate^ encourage^ and bless the tin- 
dertaking, and his Grace, the Archbishop of Paris, wrote 
as follows to me on the 16th July, 1836 : 

^'With all trae friends of science, letters and the arts* 
I have applauded the system of exchange which yon pro« 
pose to establish between all scientific institutions exis* 
ting in the civilized world. The success of your petition 
upon that subject to the legislative Chambers of France; 
is eminently calculated to encourage the great enterprise: 
the mere attempt to establish it, is sufficient to immortal- 
ize the name of its projector. The perfection of this sys« 
tem, creating new social ties between nations and so- 
cieties — it would be desirable that its destinies should be 
committed to some corporate or learned Association whose 
existence is perpetual and whose means are more appro- 
priate than those of private individuals, to accomplish so 
happy a result. Above all things, its direction must be 
- under the control of virtue and wisdom. The inordinate 
lore of the knowledge of good and evil, has been the per* 
dition of the world from the beginning. The exchange 
of mental poisons, therefore, would be of little good to the 
world, unless there could be found a literary homeopathia^ 
which should have the power of neutralizing the diseases 
occasioned by bad books and the productions of depraved 
imaginations. 

^'Religion has nothing to apprehend from this system* 
Religion is a celestial plant, whose perfume is like the^ 
precious balm, and whose flowers are those of the sweetest 
myrrh ; its branches are the growth of glory and of good,*^ 
ness. There can be no danger then, in seeking to spread 
what its spirit has produced in all times and among all 
nations, TAdse who like you^ sir. seek to propagate its 
prtnciples, will enjoy everlasting life as a reward for their 
labors. 
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**Hoping thai thfsse words, which I quote from our hofjr 
book (Ecles. 0. 94,) may strength you in your ettterprist. 
permit me to wish that you may, even in this worlds re* 
ceiye the reward due to your zeal and perseveranoe. ' 

And now, Gentlemen, you are qualified to judge of the 
importance and utility of the enterprise — you see now it 
has been appreciated elsewhere, as the true PhilMophie 
Stone which converts whatever it touches into something 
of more worth than gold, in as much as wisdom is better 
tkan fine gold — giving to all and taking from none» 

The largest institutions of the old world entered into 
the system at once ; and so rapid, and so extensive, was 
ha progress, that the illustrious Lamartine, charaderixed 
ii 4» the ^great Locomotive of universal civilization." 

Having established a permanent system of exchange 
between all the governments of Europe, having caused 
communication to be opened with the extremity of Indim, 
with Turkey, Persia, Greece, the engine was proceeding 
ofitself to the ends of the earth, as I thought: and be- 
Keving that I had accomplished my task, and fulfilled my 
destiny — a task to which I had devoted ten whole yeafi 
el my life — a destiny to which in the out-set I had no pre^ 
^nsions— I withdrew to the bosom of my family ia tbo 
hope to pass the rest of my life in peace and at home. 

But there was still something to do, on the other Sido' 
of the Atlantic, for there were members of the great bti« 
man family, for whom I felt a sympathy, natural to alt 
Frenchmen toward their American brethren. I was »njc« 
ions to bear to them a branch of my system, an embi^m^ 
of universal peace and brotherly love, I was doubly 
aiUiiotte to see them taking their pre-appointed place hi 
thft great Commonwealth of science — and a people Who* 
h^ld ki charge the destinies of the new world, eateHag* 
into the holiest of holy alliances, for the preservation of 
all that is dear to man. 

My anxiety was further augmented by the adviee of 
an illustrious man, who deigned to honor me with p(UH^ 
ticular favor, General Lafayette. How often h^ h0 vaidt' 



td tn«» *^ ^ eteeuttoti of ymir j^sn IMH fttiutib intiihi} 
ftbltf bM#tt« ta the old 4(id neiv vTorfld; Go to AtMrri«ilii 
(Jd td Artier lea r « 

Td aeotmtpIMh tfa is self-imposed mistibn, I left hdrHii 
in September, 1839, and landed, for the OUtUt time, on youf 
hospttabln iftoree, ia October. When very yonng^. ai^d 
little aeqaainted "vHth modem history, I risited Tnrkey,' 
Hnssiai Auidria, Prnssis, Sardinia, fco. ^e., and fotfad 
k^rf tirbbre, even in the smallest towns, splettdM ettab* 
Hfkfii^ntB, fotmded by the munificenee of what are tM^ 
despotic Sovereigns — Libraries, Maseums of AntiqtiHiflrs/ 
Giblleries of Paintings, Botanic Gardens, PtiUic Lecteirea 
by tbe first Professors in the world — and all these Tea^ 
pies of Seienoes, and of the Arts, open to th^ people werff 
whOre without charge ; and without any distinction of 
race or ibrtune^a magnificent Public Treasury, <»f whieb 
aU might avail themselves with equal right, whether 
rich or poor. I believed that fAere existed the only paw 
Republic on earth-^the Republic of Letters-^wfaei%, ia- 
stead of being oppressed and trodden under foot, thepeo* 
pl«[ were encouraged to stand up like men, and avow 
tbemsehres of the same blood and lineage with Kings. 

Siurely; said I to myself, if iuch be the encouragement 
vouchsafed to leamingrand to learned institutions, for thm 
sake of the people, by absolute monarchs, what may I aot 
look for among the sturdy, stout-hearted Republicans of 
America t Wfaai g^erous foundations-r-bwhat a resoluta 
aud healthy self-resp#et, I am sure to find among the peo^^ 
pie of the New World 1 What vast puUie libraries ! 
What museunw ! What institutions of every kind, found* 
ed by the people tbemselv6s» for the use of the peoplei^ 
through iha difeot agMcy of th0ir 8t«te Legislaturea* 

Judge of B^ dise^pointmetit, wbe» I found on mjr ar^ 
ri4al;>with aU these visions of glory in my heated'^raio^ 
that most of your public institutions, were in sober troika 
primto Ai that pulaoing tbe^oaoelliibeMl syston of yamr 
rndtbofwoU Eogliimii^yon had preserved ia thesa iastito^ 
tkBM,iiwUat I ooUld find no where etee^ amoagr you-^HK. 

5 
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(rttly priYilfgfd oIm0» who valued not» bMi^iMi tkmy un- 
4tratood 90t» their own priWl#goiH-& ptrmwfUt «rif« 
tacracy. And thin in the very oonstitutiom of #atablish« 
meuts 80 eeaentially demooratio every where el«e on eturth 
— HMi arintooraoy watting by elow decay I Many ol yoMr 
•oientiflo institutions are languishing for sympa,tby and 
epeburagement, and others, long founded* falling info 
ruins without notioe. Publipi or town libnries, boUe4 
and barred from the public — and the owoers caring but 
little for their preservation; and this in a oountry to younc 
as this great sisterhood of Republics ! 

Yet more, I found the majority of your museums 4e« 
graded to raree ilwws ; places vrfaare the people betaktf 
^emselves but for idle pastime* and that not always pfsi 
creditable kind t places where the aooumulattd woadert 
are heaped together by cart loads without any pretea^ 
aions to scientifio arrangement ; where objects of real 
interest to the antiquarian or nnturallsl» are completely 
buried, or at least otorebadowed, by the merest rubbish 
.^gems in the scavengtr's can<-^bere i^ variety of mon« 
strous wax figures ; and there sclentiiic leetnres, a rope* 
dancer, a learned pig, or a conjurer, calling crowds of 
people together as a puppet show, in a places whioh in 
other countries, you find conseorated to siieneeand medt- 
tation. 

How often have I found rare and precious specimena 
fVbili th^ animal or mineral kingdom so completely dis* 
figured or embellished as to pusste a naturalist f and 
how could it be otherwise, and how can you ever hope 
for any thing better, so long as these institutions are hi 
the hands of men, who regard them ai cootrivanees fbr 
making money ? and so long as the word admkkme^ li 
found to be synonymous with twenty Jiv oenU. No won« 
dor the poor boy gave the latter for « definition of ihm 

fbrmer. 

Many of your institutions are founded in a paroxysoi. 
of generous enthusiam-^only to perish aftei^wanle tot 
lack of bread and water. A public meeting and aa elo* 
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qnent speech or two— a genarooft eoilaotioor-up gfoes a 
miigtilfiioent boiMinf — out of all proportion to your wanti 
for a qaarter of a oehtoiy perhaps— *at the end ofwhlofi 
thrre; It Ailts to pieces of itself, 6r ts kitecfced to pieces by 
thb acrctfbneer's hamimrl Spliltidid meteors^ that btii 
ititzh to betray. Were yoa less liberal at firsts and imtcl^ 
tnore persevering aften^ards — less enthasiastic of yotir 
thousands and not quite so careful of your tens— -your 
country, yourselves, and your children, would be all the 
better for it. Why spend all the money collected oponf 
the mere foundations of a building ? Why spend so much 
upon your cage that you oaaiiot afford to tray the bird I 
So much upon your purse that yon have nothing left fo 
put in it ? So ftiuoh Upon your cottage that you oannol 
afford to get married ? There are such things in this 
world as creditors — ^landlords ; hard hearted men, who 
eannot afford to starve their families for the sake of the 
sovereign people. After a time, these creditors become 
clamorous, and your institution goe» to somebody who 
holds a mortgage perhaps for a title of its valu# — or It is 
put up at auction, and its treasures are scattered pieee 
meal to the four winds of heaven* 

But your library system is not much better. Look at 
your public libraries, to which the public are never ad« 
mitted — aro they not all founded upon the most unrelent. 
ing and dangerous of all distinctions — that of money? Yoa 
are a proprietor — a member, or a trustee, but you never 
set foot within its walls perhaps, or you belong to it, only 
because you happen to forget yourself in a moment ixf 
enthusiasm at a public meeting, where you chanced to 
occupy a preeminent seat, or to be appealed to by fiamit 
and have never yet forgiven the chairman, the speakaiv 
or yourself* 

Another bad feature I find in them. You have not 
only to pay your initiation fee or price of memberships 
you must expose yourself to being blaek4wlUd, or in 
otbar words, rejecHdf by people no wiser, no bettor than 
youreelf. 



Contuifir wb^i immeote bent fits would Miye. to your 
fpwtryi if Hpmutt well ^l|jtve«U though poor ypWN; hh^ih 
m^^ «ro f^Hpi )v t)Mir 9tAyeu^ FirfUor with glpinfouf 
u^lHi^p^ of CMiiW apd virtift, wtpt freiUy «4wittc4 ^ 
fmKtilqtipi\f. of iLU ofilMTged im4 ptrmwciot obitrMtor* 
tpyery ^ipd of tAlt nt w^puld be sort to find its »pproprUt«| 
ftjumu^ns. Now the iaextioguivhable fire i« 9moth^ed9 
^11^1 many a '^muto inglorious Milton" may be found in 
1% 4tlm^ HoufOt and your Csars and Alej^anders, ooy^ 
f v:fa» 80 mu^ ae '^tbo best wrestlers in tbe grt en/' 

8iidi wms» as far as 1 oould thea asoeriain. the state 
ef tUnga oa my arriral 8 yeace ago. My first sentimentst 
ftherefi>re^ were these of desfiair ; for I found no publie in^ 
StUutiens like our own* opea free to the public ; potbimr 
iMnded % the people, for the people ; and thereforot nm 
means of layiag the treasures* whioh I proposed to brine 
iato the United State«» before the people. But, whea I 
emvemed witb the eitizeas— wheo I found myself haile4 
Vfith aoelamation— when thousands thronged ta hear ma 
aaitrate what I had to oommonioate-^and the good aaA 
the greatt the gifted and the wisoi without refereaee tp 
religious or political distiaeUpnef came to the aid of m>^ 
•ahemOi I found any heart lifVsd up^ with joy and hope, for 
I aaW/ that wbat^ seed I might so Wt in^my humble mannerf 
jmvM Mt fiaU upon barrea ground ; and I awaited the 



My lavisioR was ao sooneir kaowa than Ihadcrowda 
efi Uaiteners, Both bouses of Gopgress^ ia the midst ^t a^ 
most agitated session,, passed n^ law approvjag my sebemei 
afhijkalLthe members* without a single eiM^epUont ^fm 
jmnded their> signatures to a document previously sjgjsed 
by the President and his oahiaeta enlisting themselves in^ 
my cause, and pledging themselves to do all in thiair powfjc 
to. ccmtribute to its success. Here you will see the names 
of meni&om the soaw-elad hilitti of the north-— the sunny 
l^des e£ the.saath-?rtiba rock- bound coasfrof thsi AtlMtio* 
idU thii salltudef ef Hk^ far ^ieaat-.^ayiiw a^i4t?«aettgnf4 

ieelings and party ties to meet upon neutral givufuL 
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John Quincy Adanu nnd M&rtia Van BtureOf CUy and 
Bantam Webitert Pauldingt PrestoiH Forsjrtb« CutU^tidpsu 
BtUf 8|>enc#r« aod oMmr distiDgul«hefl men* otoppad Uk 
the mkUt of their angry disoassion^ and f pbaiaeraL coa«. 
iictSt to attend to an object of ft higher and more peirtnai** 
nent nainre, for it involved the moral and intelleotual im^ 
provement of their nation — ^yet, my friends, the real and 
physical good of man, the propagation of sciences,, tha 
arts» indostryt religion, union, peace, pros)^ity>^naar, thalt 
liberty which is so dear to Ameri^ns. 

The most distinguished citizens^ wherever I went, leofc 
me a helping hand. AU the most itliistrieFUS and .eele» 
brated authort and artists presented me^ with prelaea 
hand, copies of their works and labors, forming a coUeo-i 
tion amounting to upwards of 1,800 volumes of bcioks, 
&00 engravings, 850 original drawings^, man^ speeimen* 
of natural history and mineralogy, (among them a pteoer 
of native iron, weighing 2,500 lbs.) and several iotereet* 
ing relics of the aborigines. I left in June, 1841, for 
France^ Need I add, after what I have narrated, that I 
carried with me a gratei'ul sense of the ioteUig^noe attd 
virtue of the American nation. 

. Ire^unned* I, had much to perform. I had to show 
the' people of Franoe whairsteps America had takenvimd;: 
to giva ibem tha hooks, map% document^ ot^eetsof natu 
ural history, &c», entrusted to my eare — giving to'.^evcb 
library thos# works most vaiufthLe* to hm peculiar dep«ri«i 
a»eot. I distributed thbm amon^ the nino' Miniaterial 
bureaux^, the legislative^ chambers,, thc' City of Parish t\m 
Academy; eX aciancea^ the Academy of moral and politiv 
^ saiencaa^ the Museum of natural bistory^^ the BoysA 
school oi reino^ and. other publie institutions.* Tbaji^ 
w^e^ in every instanccf thankfully reeeived, andi lettenp 
were not only addressed to me by the proper anthoritiea^ 
expressing their desire. to see. a system of exchaoge es« 
tabMahed upoaa wide and permanent hasisr bat many> 
tbousanda of bQoks» (mostljr rai;e>nd Aaluablc works), 
h^vei ali»ady crossed the Atlantic. 
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In thre eottrse of sixteen mohtbs, Amftfcft tratistnitfed 
to Pratiee 1,M7 objects, and reoeired in retarn 9,8114 dttf-- 
^rs» making a total amount of 4,726 bookit,'ftc.i excbati^ 
ged between the two nhtions fVom^ 1845^ to IHd — tliie 
Supreme Court of the U. S.. the honorable Secretary of 
war, the States of Maine, Massacho^retts, Ne^ York; In- 
diana, Michigan and Virginia, with the Cities of Balti- 
more and New York, being then the onlj"* respondents ta 
my call, by. transmitting important wbrks and Totinjgf 
generous appropriations to pay the necessary dperises.' 
Since: that time, these exchanges have considemblj in- 
creased, not only scienttfically speaking, but, above aih 
in the ijirarmest brotherly feelings between these two na-* 
tions. 

. . The 10 or IfifiOO books, S,000 maps, 900 medals, 30O 
engravings^ the Statutes, &e.. I brought out with me 
from France, wore given to me in exchange for similar 
objects, which h had presented in behalf of America. 
Among theae latter, I received from bis Excelldncy, the 
Keeper of the Seals, Ministet of Justice and Religious 
Worships^ several Series ^about 400 quarto volumes) of 
Statistical Reports relative to the Civil, Comtoeroial and 
Criminal administration of Justice in France, hi trans- 
milting the above, the Minister expressed hisiiopes, that 
the States of the Union, always ready to adopt any meas- 
ures t)alculated for the moral improvement of the human 
race, may ioliow this example, by publishing annual re- 
ports of all civil, commercial, and criminal causes, tried 
by tbe different Courts of each State, a copy of whiok 
would be transmitted by the Secretary of each Stale 46 
Washington^ and from which> a kind of annual, geherai,- 
qriminaU fcc, statistic of the United States, (such as the 
one issuedhy his department,) might be published by thei 
federal government* 

Such publication, genth^m^n, would, in my humble 
opinion, have an immense ' moral influence,* for it would 
certainly create a geherous and benevtfleiit compistitfonv 
not only among the States of theUhion,btit amovfgthotr 
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of tbe biviii^ed world,' who woDld feel ahkioii» to redil!ice 
every year the size of such reports* Sayicg nothingpof 
the security, the knowledge of the state of morality 
of each one's neig;h1>ors avouM off^r to iheir mtitual 
safety. 

In addition to the above mentioned documents, I receiv- 
ed from the same Minister, a complete cbpy of the Jour^ 
hal i€S SawznSf the first six folio volumes of the celebt*a- 
itd publication of the Oriental Maauscripts, preMrv^d 
by the Royal Library M Paris, the collection of the Ret 
ports of the Cours de Casmthn (Court of Errors.) about 
100 volumes, and the continualioh of the Bulletin des 
Lois, both destined to the Supreme Coart of the U. Stsfes. 
From the Minister of the Navyi in addition to all the 
documents and works relative to the rtaval department 
and the coJoniwi, exploring expedition, &c., moi^ than 
3;800 hydrographical charts. From the Mimster of Wir 
several collections of all the works and documents pttb^ 
lished by his departments, relative to military adminis- 
tration, to the French possessions in Africa, &c., with 
about 200 maps. From the Minister of Agriculture and 
Con^merce. about 2,200 volumes, forming several collec . 
tloni^ of works on agriculture, commerce, industry, man- 
ufactures, &c. In transmitting the above collections, 
His Excellency invites me to communicate to his depart- 
ment ^very possible information relative to the industry, 
dommenee^ manufi^turesi navigation, agriculture-^ir^ s 
word, the most complete statistioal account of your beau- 
tiful country, I shall be able to procure ; the intention of 
the Minister being, to have the same printed in the Offlcial. 
Bulletin of Commerce and Agriculture, published by his 
de^artmeiit. I therefore make an appeal to the patriot- 
ism of North Carolina ; at least to some one of tho'eiti*' 
zens in city, village, township, or county in the State, to 
the following questions; each person in his answer 
adop^mg the subject, concernihg which, his knowleijge 
is most certain and accurate. 
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Tbc geograpbioal and hiftorioal ' dMor!jptloii ef tbtir 
oicy» township or counly. 

lU population (since the last census.) 

Its municipal administration, Sec. 

Its agriculture— its principal produetions. 

Its industry, commerce, manufactures : its commercial 
•ftablishments, such as banks, assurance companies, oomI 
trade, fcc. 

Its railroads, roads, canals, &c. 

Its mines, coalpits, foundries, 4*o. 

Its ship-building, navigation. Ace. 

Its scientific establishments for the diffosiatt of Ictiawi- 
edge, such as universities, colleges, public soboobu (H^w 
are they supported?) 

\ta public and private libraries, scientific societieii* 

Its religious denominations ; nomber of ohnrohee^ 

Its charitable institutions ; deaf and dumb— -btiftnl in- 
stitutions; hospitals, houses of refuge, prisons, dtc. Tifdi- 
psrance, its statistical progress. 

Its literature ; original worlcs published eithet wilhki 
the city or Sute ; the native AmrrieaA celebrUjr of the 
saiM ; remarkable historical evoalSr &a* 

The natural history of the State ; its birds, flsbee, rep* 
tiles, &c« 

Ite vegetable aad minevalogical produotiona* or natii*. 
ral curiosities* < 

By contcieniiotii and exact answer$ to these questions^ 
I am certain to conquer for America the good opinion 
and the admiration of the whole of Europe. Whatever 
may be the degree of knowledge, which, as a nation, we 
possess of our own merits, I bold that it is the duty of 
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every true patriot t6 communioata that kngwladga to 
er nations ; for the conquests won by snoa arms are 
m6$t glorious and the most Iastin|^ that can be infiae* 

The letter from the Secretary of Commeroey ep^t^« 
ing the above request, terminated thus : **]tt is imparUmfp 
sirp ihatffrom day to day^ these facts should he better knoim^ 
and appreciated on both sides^ and that our intercourse wUh 
the United States should become more easy, tnore frequenL 
and more intimate. This end must be attained^ nU only 
for the interest of our respective countries^ hut likewise fi^ 
the security of the peace and welfare of nations in gen* 
eral. T%e efforts you have already made to obtain such 
resultSf are (Ae best guaranty of the success your present 
labors are sure to meet with on the other side of the Atlan* 
tuir 

The Ministers of War, Navy, Public Instruction^ Ia» 
terior, and Public Works, contributed most liberally theiip 
shares, of the objects of art, science, political economy,, 
&c, &. ; suggesting from their respective departments, 
expressions o^ their warmest feelings towards the United 
States* 

Frpm the cit}^ council of Parjs, I received about 800 
volumes of documents relative to the municipal adminia- 
tration of this great metropolis, destined to the cities of 
New York* Boston and Baltimore. 

la a letter written to me by Count RambuteaUt first 
ciyil xnagistrate of Paris, dated November last, acknowl- 
edging the receipt of books which I had presented in the 
name of several States, I found the following: 

**Tkiit worksi siTf in consideration of their intrinsic 
worOk and importance, as well as the lively recottectUm ef 
fraternal feelings attdthedtoihem, require frtum us d'dbi* 
tinet and striking proof of our esteem. In cdHsi^fuinee. 
we hdvei according io your toisheSf decided that theyshoutd 
occupy a special and separate room in the library of the eiiy 
of Paris'' t^ 
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Thanks to this decision, one of my greatest deeiree is 
obtained ; for we shall have^ hereafter, a special and 
permanent exhibition of American genius, in the most 
splendid mansion of the metropolis of the old world I 

All the scientific establishments, public and private* 
without any exception, have most cheerfully contributed* 
by numerous and important ofTerings, to the establish- 
ment of this enlightened intercourse 1 am endeavoring to 
form between the two hemispheres. Mechanics of all 
descriptions have made most laudable sacrifices to give 
proofs of their feelings towards my labors ; and a common 
look-hinder, nmonfc others, anxious to bring his mite to 
the edifice of our intellectual union, brought to me, a few 
days before 1 left Paris for America, a superbly illustrated 
work, requesting me to accept it, to be preserved as a 
token of fraternal love for his brothers — the mechanics 
of America. (This work must have cost him at least 9^0 
—a considerable sum for a poor man.) I presented it to 
fhe Library of Congress. 

The cities of Lyons, Kouen and Nantes, are preparing 
collections to be forwarded to me here, in return for what 
I presented to them, as tokens of their ardent desire to 
soe a scientific bond established between them and the 
several cities of the new world, upon ti strong and lasting 
basis. 

I will terminate by mentioning the legislative chambers 
— the true and mighty organ of the French nation — who 
have always encouraged my labors by their warmest ap« 
probation and by their generous contribution to help the 
realization of my system — having already received flrom 
them more than 8,00(y volumes ; among wbioh are te be 
found copies of some of the most beautiAil and important 
scientific works ever published in France. The follow- 
ing is an extract from ft letter, addressed to me by tba 
Qustors of the Chamber of Deputies, in the name of thf 
Legislative Chamber. 

^It is to you, sir — those efibrts inspired by your patriot* 
ism aud enlightened pbUanthropy, that we are indebt#d 
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for the establishment of this new intercourse &c^u>««fi u9 
and the American Union. These reciprocal interchanges 
of the production of human genius, which you have suc^ 
ceeded to establish, must, in acceleratiug the progress of 
civilization, powerfully contribute to increase the an- 
cient fraternal feelings already exiiStlng between the' 
United States and France. We could not, therefore, but 
joyfully welcome a system so fruitful in glorious results, 
and we are happy to contribute to its realization by the 
above mentioned collection we have the honor of address- 
ing to you m the name of the chamber.** 

Desirous before my leaving Paris, in ease it wonid be 
among the desig'ns of Divine Providence I should seemy^ 
beloved country no more, to deposit my American docu- 
ments in a place becoming their worth and importance!, I 
could not, I think, have chosen a better one than thV 
bosom of the French nation, represented by the Chamber 
of Deputies. Tha following is the answer I received 
from the honorable queiiitors in relation to my proposal : 

••Sir :— 

**We have received your letter, dated February 

Old, last, in which you propose to us to accept the deposit 

of the American official documents relative to the founda • 

tionof the exchanges you have so successfully establish* 

ed between several States of the American Union and 

France. 
* These documents evience the enthusiasm with whicli 

numerous populations in another qnarter of the globe 

have welcomed the noble and generous-idea which brought 

you among them, atld which induced them to give addi* 

tional proofs of their friendly feelings towards France, by 

the initiative they took in the creation of this new iiiteiv 

eoorse. Saoh dooumtots, sir» ought indeed to be tbn^ 

sidered as a precious portion of the inheritance yon ^ill 

leave to yoor children. 

'* We accept, m ihe ntune ef the di^mbert the dtpiesit yom 

are deeiroot to entrust to xuk, and wbick .will ba ]M2t at 

yaor disposal, when, after having given to your enterprise 



all the extf ntioQ and opnsistanoy of which it is soacepti* 
bia, ^o^ will return to your native home to eiyoyt for a 
lonf seriee o( yeartt the esteem and gratitude of your 
fellow-oitisens. 

''WebegofyoOv sir, toaooept the assaranoe of our 
feelings of esteem and high consideration. 

The QueHors of the Chamber of Deputiei of France. 
Signed, 

CHARLES CLEMENT, de F Eepee.*" 

From his Holiness, Pope Pius, the IX, I received for die* 
trttmtioo a splendid collection of engravings, medals of 
goldf silver dce«-and from the Swedish Grovernment most 
interesting and valuable collections of works relative to 
the History, antiq;aities, law, literature, fine arts, dec* 4io> 
of this ancient Kingdom. 

Thus far, I had secured the good will, the Legislative, 
Executive, and Official pledge of France and other Eu- 
ropean Governments, that they would continue falthfbl 
to the intercourse thus open between them and the U. 
States of America. But considering it indispensible to 
the fhll realization and permanency of a cause, to which 
I have devoted my whole existence, that I should pay an- 
other visit to the United States, either to invite the sep- 
arate States to enter into this enlightened and fraternal 
arrangement, or to request of Congress and those of the 
States that had already sanctioned it, to give to the sys« 
temthat character of regularity and order indispensible 
te international relations, I tore myself once more, from 
the centre of my business, and from my domestic happi* 
ness^ on the 4th of May. 1847, for this my second visit to 
your hospitable and b^atifol country. 

Bearing with me rich fruits of the intellectnal labofs 
of the best minds of the dd worid, so valuable to the 
new, and so substantial an evidence of the VrilllagBesB 
of the Gfyvemmeni and peoi^b of my own country ti en« 
tor into an Intelleotnal unkm with their brethnth 5f 
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Aqie]rio«» I entertained the most, sanguine expectations 
of suecess from this second visit : and allow me to say, 
in advance, that thoise expectations have not be^n disap- 
pointed. The enlightened liberality of the statesmen and 
people of America, has recognised at onoe the great val-- 
ue of the plan, and has fNrompteda generous and hearty> 
reciprocation. 

On the 9th of February, 1848, 1 laid before Congres^i a 
second memorial, giving an account of the stiecess of my 
labors during my absence ; presenting the proo& df the 
favorable disposition of the Governments and leading 
minds of Europe towards the plan ; assigning the reason 
why their own resolutions, parsed eight yeas before, had 
not been carried into eSTect. 

On the 4th of May, 1848, the Hon. Mr. Murphy, from 
the Joint Committee on the Library of Congress, brought 
in a report highly favorable to the petition of the me- 
morial, and which closes with the following recommen* 
dation : 

**In the views of the memorialist generally the Com* 
mittee are happy to concur. After the success which 
has thus far crowned his unwearied and voluntary la- 
bors, they think his expectations of ^d from us have 
been justly formed, and should be promptly 8a,tisfied. 
They therefore recommend, that the Committee be au- 
thorized to establish such agencies, and organize such a 
plan of donation and exchange as they may. deem be|it 
for this purpose ; that all books s^nt t6 th^ Federal or 
State governments, to any departments^ or libraries of 
either, to the academy at West Point, or to the Nationitl 
Institute, be admitted duty free ; and that the sum of two 
thousand dollars be appropriated to enable the Commit- 
tee to carry the measure into effect/' 

• ■•*.■• • . ^ • • . . ■ • 

■» . ■ ■ ■'• ' • • 

A bill iij harmony with th.eaijs^ re.oonip;pn4aiion« was 
reported, and on tlie 26th of June became a law : . 
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*' AN ACT to regulate the exchange of certain documents 
and other publications of Congress. 

'*Be it emacted by the Senate and House of Reprewemtm* 
tivesoftke United States of America^ in Congress assem- 
Med^ That the Joint Comoiittee on the Library shall ap- 
point such agent as they may, from time to time, deem 
requisitOt to carr}' into effect the donation and exchange 
of such documents and other publications as have been 
or shall be placed at their disposal for the purpose. 

Sec IL And be it further enacted^ That all books 
transmitted through such agents for the use of the Grov« 
emment of the United States or of any government of a 
State, or of its Legislature, or of any department of the 
Government of the United States, or of a State, or of the 
Academy at West Point, or of the National Institute, 
shall be admitted into the United States duty free. 

**Sec. IIL And be it further enacted^ That the sum of 
two thousand dollars is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, and 
the same is put at the disposal of the Library Commit- 
tee, for the purpose of carr}'ing into effect such donation 
and exchange, and paying the expenses already incurred 
in relation thereto. 

•* Approved, June 26, 1848." 

In accordance with the first provision oif this act, 1 
was appointed the Agent of the United States for Inter- 
national Exchange by the following resolutions : 

In addition to the law above given, which recognises 
the system, and provides for its support, Congress passed 
a number of joint resolutions, setting apart for purposes 
of exchange a large number of Important works : among 
others, one complete series of the standard weights and 
measures of the United States ; 25 copies of Little and 
Brown's edition of the Laws of the United States ; seven 
copies of the Exploring Expedition, &c. &c. 
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The Urge amount of correspondence necessary to the 
proper oonduct of tjbe system, renders the postage a tax 
of considerable weight. The Senate, in order to give 
every facility to its operations, passed the resolutions 
which follow, granting the privilege of free transmission 
to all letters and papers relating to Exchange. This 
resolution was lost in the House, in the last hours of the 
session, by a few votes. It is to be hoped that the im-* 
portance of this measure, will be so apparent upon the 
farther operation of the system as to secure its adoption 
by a future Congress. 

An arrangement has been made with the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representa* 
tives, as well as with the various Departments of the 
Federal Government, by which a regular interchange of 
all official documents published by them shall be made, 
as fast as these documents are issued, for documents of 
the French Government. These documents will be trans- 
mitted by each Steamer, and thus each of the two gov- 
ernments will be put In immediate possession of all the 
public proceedings of the other ; a measure which can* 
not fail to produce the happiest results upon the legisla- 
tion of both. 

Liberal as has thus been the spirit in which the Fed* 
erat Congress has received and acted upon the proposals 
for the establishment of an intellectual union between 
the old and new worlds, the various departments of the 
Government were in no respect behind them. 

The Department of State has contributed a eolleotlon 
of valuable books, among which may be mentioned a 
complete collection of Miles' Register, and an immense 
number of volumes of the local laws of the various States 
of the Union, &c. &c. 

The Department of the Treasury has added largely to 
the material of exchange by contributions of books, doc- 
uments, circulars, &C. &c« Among these may be more par* 
flcularly noticed complete oolleotions of the doouments ox^ 
the Commeree and Navigation of the United States, ma« 
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By hundred circalara, oolleetions of Tariff liikn^ and, in 
short, every thing relating to the business of the Deptart* 
ment 

The Department of Wan (under which is included the 
Military Academy of West Point,) has given more than 
500 volumes of valuable military works. 

The Department of the Navy has made presentations 
of the greatest importance and value. Besides a large col- 
lection of books, maps, charts and drawings, it has added 
models of vessels of every class, and of boats, specimens 
of arms, and a collection of all the varieties of wood eiiti* 
ployed in the construction of Government vessels. 

The Department of the Post Office has presented col- 
lections of its reports and circulars, and numerous maps 
of the post roads of the United States. 

The Patent Office has contributed more than 500 vol- 
umes of reports and other works, together with draw* 
ings and specifications of a large number of the most iin« 
portant inventions patented during the past year. 

The Office of the Coast Survey has given six complete 
collections of the maps thus far made under its direc* 
tion. 

The Observatory has furnished numerous maps and 
charts, and works on meteorology, astronomy and navi« 
gatiod. 

The National Institute has contributed a collection of 
scientific works. 

The City of Washington has presented a very hand- 
some collection of books, the gifts of the citizens of Wash* 
ington to the city of Paris. 

The amount of volumes, pamphlets, &c., thus received, 
already from Washington city alone, amount to 15,000 I 

From the foregoing statement, purposely brief, it will 
be seen that the system of Exchange has been received 
with the most gratifying unanimity of approval and en- 
couragement by every branch of the Federal GrovernmenU 
It has been testified not only by munificent gifts, biit by 
legal provisions which secure, on a firm and liberal basis^ 
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the rutqre operations of Exohangai The States wbieb 
have, and shall hereafter co-operate in its support, may 
transmit the objects which they wish to exchange to tho 
Custom-House at New York, with the pertainty that they 
will there be safely kept» subject to the order of the A« 
gency ; while, at the same time, the returns made from 
Europe will be received at the same depository, to await 
an order from their respective destinations. The Gov- 
ernment has thus virtually constituted one of its own 
most important functionaries the agent for the safe-keep* 
ing and transmission of the material of Exchange. The 
effect of this measure upon the regularity and stability 
of the operations of the system are too obvious to need 
comment. 

Thb United States Mint, at Philadelphia, has been 
directed, by the Secretary of the Treasury, to furnish a 
complete series of the coins ol the United States, togeth* 
er with copies of all nv^dals ordered by the Government. 
They are in return for a series of mec*a^s illustrative of 
the history of France, presented by the French Govern- 
ment to that establishment 

Having thus given a succinct account of all that haa 
been done at the seat of Government for the support and 
encouragement of the system of Exchange, the next 
branch will be a consideration of the aetion taken by the 
State Legislatures upon the subject. 

The State of Maine, for the purpose of supporting the 
system, first set apart, by law, for exchange, fifty copies 
of all the State documents, authorizing the Grovemor to 
transmit them to the accredited agents of the system, an4 
pktce at his disposal a lium of not more than a thousand 
dollars, ''for the collection and exchange of diriginal speot- 
mens of natural history and productions of useful art.^ ' 

Preferring that the system should be established upon 
9k permanent bans^ rather than have a brilliant beginning 
and a speedy death, I opposed so large an appropriation as 
the highest limit recommended by the committeet on the 
ground that it would afford a mark for die advocate! 0f 

7 
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retranolmiMt, and thot Jeopard the Aitare exiatenee of 
the plan. The Legiflatare» in acoordance with thii eug- 
gestion. finally determined upon an annnal appropria* 
tkm of three hundred dollars* besides presenting me with 
dapHbate copies of various works in the State Library. 
This was July ia47. 

The State of Ybbmont entered into the system widi 
qpiritt and set apart by law all daplioates in the Statep 
not required by law to be preserved ; and appropriation 
was made for the support of an agent of Exchangee. Tba 
wishes of the Legislature were fully carried out : a hand« 
some collection of duplicates was placed in my hands, to 
be presented in the name of the State to European ittr 
stitations. This waa in November, 1847. 

MASsAGHVSflTTB hgfii made provision by law, authorizing 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth, under the direction of 
^.Ezoelleacy, thjo Governor, to be authorized to exchange 
copies of the State Maps of Massachusetts, not exceed, 
ing twenty in number, and bound copies of the laws and 
legislative docusAeots of the Commonwealth for the cur- 
rent political year» not exceeding fifty volumes of each^ 
for books and, other woxks of soience and art from foreign 
countries* to be deposited in the Library of the General 
Court. And the Secretary is authorized to cause fifty 
copies of eaoki of the said documents» for every future 
^eart to be printed;, over and above the number, to be 
bound, in velisraee and set aside for the purpose of efiect- 
ing therefor said Exchangee hereafter. Appropriation 
was also made for the support of an agency* Accordinf 
^Qpthis resolvcv 160 volumes, of Legislative documents^ 1:8 
copies of the geolog[ical reports^ 69 scientific veporls, 
SO maps, bnvo been transmitted. Thin was in Febru- 
ary » 184S. 

Bftonn Isuam.r-rThe. letlar oi Prof* Jeweitv which fol« 
lows»,g;iyes, a. snopinet statement o|C the nption of d^s 
State: 
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Pramdencip January ^ SI* 18464 

^DfiAR Sib : — Your letter to the Governor has beea re* 
eeive^i presented to the Le^islatare, and referred to the 
committee on edacation ; the obairman of the oommitte#» 
M. Groddard, forperly a professor in pur ooUege, present* 
ed a report, with resolutions, thanking you for your fen? 
erous exertions, and particalarly for your handsome pre- 
sents, and voting several extra copies of akll reports and 
documents published by the State, and anthorizing the 
Governor to pay all charges that may occur for the pack« 
ing up and transportation of said books, and any others 
to be sent to us from Paris, through your agency. This 
was carried through the House and Senate unanimously, 
and it is, I believe, the only question which has been de<* 
cided unani mously in our Legislature for a long time. 

''You will probably receive the report and the votes by 
this steamer, or the next. 

''The Rhode Islnad Historical Society have also passed 
votes of thanks and resolutions in favor of your project, 
which you will receive soon.'* 

New York has made ample provision for the support 
of the system, and has entered into it most enthiisiastieak 
ly. At the Sessioir of 184?-*'4a, this State provided by 
law, for the appointment oS an agent with an appropria^ 
tion of 8400 for the support of the same. A great many 
taost valuable works and objects have been the subjectts 
of interchange between this State, and varieiiis depiirt. 
ments and institutions in France. 

^ New Jbxskt.— The following Shows' what thii 8tat# 
has done in reference to the system of Exchan|;^lii 
January, 1848: 

** Joint resolutions relative to M. A. VATTMAAifii sfys/iem of 
homfnatiomai Literary amd Stientifk Bosahmigu^ and 
topmiio fdi^ ike mffoH ^ an agti^ at fami id 
fwan€9» 
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**1 . Be it resolved by ike Senate and General Assembly of 
the State of Neu> Jersey, That the sum of three hundred 
dollan be, and the same is hereby, appropriated to de- 
fray the expense of an agency in the city of Paris, in 
;|?Vanee, for the purpose of receiving and transmitting 
such works as may be made the subject of International 
Exchanges. 

**%. And be it resolved f That the Governor of this State 
be, and he is hereby, authorised to appoint some suitable 
person as agent for the State of New Jersey at the city 
of Paris, in France. 

* * 

'*3. And be it Resolved, That the said sum of three 
hundred dolla^ be transmitted by the Secretary of State, 
whenever officially informed that such agency has been 
duly established ; and that the said agent be requested 
to report semi-annually, to the Governor of this State, of 
all his transactions and proceedings relative thereto." 

Fekkstlvania. — My first application to the State of 
Peensylvania was made on the 10th of April, 1848. Al- 
though it was the last day ol the session, I was received 
and heard with the utmost kindness, and the following 
handsome preamble and resolutions unanimously adop- 
ted: 

** Resolutions relative to International Exchanges^ proposed 
by Alexander Vattemare. 

<* WHKRBA8,Monsieur Alexander Yattemare, a citizen of 
the Republic of Franee, having patriotically devoted his 
time, talents, and fortune, for a period of twenty years, 
to bring about and perfect a system of InternatiouisI Ex- 
change of specimens of natural history and works of sci- 
ence and art between the nations of the world ; 

^ Aim Whkrcas, said Monsieur Alexander Yattemare 
kaving presented to the Commonwealth at various times, 
snnee the year 1843, a large number of rare and vahia- 
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ble works, which have been deposited in the State Li- 
brary; 
. ^AvD wHKREAs, sftid Mousleur Alexander Vattemare 
haying, at the request of the Pennsylvania delegatipn 
in the House of Representatives in the Congress, of the 
United States, visted the capitol of this Commonwealth, 
for the purpose of conferring with the Legislature an4 
officersof the government in reference to the most ex- 
pedient measures to be pursued in furtherance of his 
roost praiseworthy and important enterprise ; 

And whebeas, the present session of the Legislatore 
being about to expire, it is impracticabla for it at this 
time to take such part in the consideration of the ques- 
tion as it otherwise would take great interest and pleas- 
ure in doing ; therefore, 

"Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representa' 
lives in General Assemhly metf and it is hereby resolved by 
authority of the same^ That the Governor and Secretary 
of this Commonwealth be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized and requested to confer with said Monsieur Alexan- 
der Vattemare, during the recess of the Legislature, up- 
on the subject referred to in the preamble to this resolu- 
tion, and to adopt such measures as they may deem most 
expedient to carry out the object in view, and report 
thereon at the next Legislature." 

Delaware. — ^The Governor of Delaware, in a letter 
dated January, 184S, expresses his intention to "lay the 
plan before the next Legislature, (in January, 1849,) 
with the expression of (his) cordial approval,'' and promis- 
es to the promotion of my views not only the influence of 
an official recommendation, but the weight of his personal 
sanction. 

Maryland. — At the December session of the Legisla- 
tiire,in 1841, the State Librarian made a report, in which 
herecomihended theadoptionof the System of Exchange ; 
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and on ih# lOih of March, 184ft, the following raiolutioa * 
was adopted : 

** Resolution of the General AtsenMy of Maryland^ paseed 

March 10, 1M3. 

**No 11. Retolved by the General AsHtnbly of Maryland, 
That fifty copies of the Laws, Public Documents, and 
Journals of the Senate and House of Delegates, of the 
number annually printed for distribution among the sey- 
eral counties and Howard district of this State, shall be, 
and the several printers of the Legislature are hereby, 
authorized to deposite the same in the State Library for 
th^ purpose of exchange in foreign eountrios ; that the 
Librarian be, and he is hereby, authorized and required 
to have the same bound, and to transmit the above extra 
copies of the Laws, Public DocumentSi Journals of the 
Senate and of the House of Delegates, together with 
such surplus book'i now remaining in the Library, as the 
Joint Cbmmittee on the Library may direct, to the agents 
of foreign countries in the United States authorized to 
receive the same for the above purpose/' 

On the 0th of March, 1844, the following resolution 
was adopted : 

** Resolution, passed March 0, 1844* 

. **No« 53. Resolved by the General Assembly ofMaryland^ 
That, for the purpose of carrying into effeet the resolur 
tion of December session, 1841, No. 11, directing the Li- 
brarian to perform certain duties, that bis Excellency, 
the Governor, be authorized to pay, out of any unappro* 
priated money in the Treasury, such sums of money as 
may be necessary, under the said Resolutiosi to d(Mray 
the expenses incurred in the exchange of surplus boobii 
documents, d&c, with the agents of foreign oountriM^ at 
may, from time to time, be authorized by the Joint Qom^ 
mittee on the Library.*' 



ViKoiMiA.—Ia April, 1848t this Stala ma4t 
by law, for the support of an agency for exohapgesi wit^ 
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an appropriation of 8400 for that purpose. It wai fur- 
ther provided, that the State Librarian be Ini trueted (o 
forward to the agent of International Exchanges such 
copies of the Code and of the Law Reports, of the Jour- 
nals and other Legislative Documents, or other works, 
as iliay be spared without detriment to the Library. He 
shall forward such reports of the moral, social, and po« 
litical statistics of Virginia, as may tend to diffuse a- 
mongst other nations a correct knowledge of her institu- 
tions, her condition, and her capacities ; that he shall 
likewise forward any private donations intended for the 
department of International Exchanges ; and that he be 
required to report annually to the Joint Committee of the 
Library. 

IvpiAVA.— The following are among the very flattering 
resolutions of this State, passed in February, 1848, in re- 
lation to the system of Exchange : 

^Be it further resolved. That Alexander Yattemare is 
hereby constituted the agent of this State in effecting 
international Exchanges with such governments, public 
institutions, and cities of Europe, as shall adopt his sys- 
tem ; and for the necessary expenses to render sueh agen* 
cy pernvanent and effectual* an annual sum, not exceed- 
ing four hundred dollars, is hereby appropriated to be 
paid out of the treasury on warrant of the auditor of 
State, who shall issue the same on the certificate of the 
Governor, that the amount certified hat been properly 
expended, 

**jBe k further resolved^ That there shall be annually 
printed and bound fifty extrA copies of all laws, resolves, 
journals, and legislative documents, which shall be es* 
peoially set apart for International Exchanges ; and the 
Governor and State Librarian are hereby authorieed to 
eeleet suoh^ duplicate works in the State Library as can 
be spared, to be used for the same purpose* 

, MiCHiaA2r«4-The foUowiag Resolutions passed the Le^- 
Matoire of this State in March, 1844. 
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'*Be itresoUedby the Senate and Home of Representa^ 
ticeso/the State of MiclUgan. That in grateful aoknowl- 
adgmenU of hin disinterosted labors in the caase of hu- 
manity, and for the valuable works presented by him to 
the State, the thanks of the people of Michigan are re- 
spectfully tendered to Mons. Alexander Vattamare, by 
the Representatives of the people in Legislature convened, 

^'Reiolved, That his Excellency, the Governor, be, and 
l\e hereby is, authori2ed and requested to receive the 
parcel of books transmitted by Mens. Yattemare, through 
Lewis Cass, jr., Esq , to the State of Michigan, and also 
the parcel consigned to E. Thayer & Co., forwarding 
merchants in the city of New York, and to place tha 
same in the State Library. 

''Resolved, That his Excellency be, and he hereby is, 
further authorized and requested to transmit to Mons. 
Yattemare a copy of the revised statutes and session laws 
of the State of Michigan, together with the journals and 
documents of both Houses of the Legislature, and such 
maps of the several counties as are now completed. 

*'R€solvedf That the State geologist be, and he hereby 
is, authorized and requested to examine and report to the 
next Legislature what duplicate specimens of the natural 
history of Michigan are in his department of the Uni- 
versity. 

South Carolina. On the 18th of December last, the 
Legislature of South Carolina passed an Act adopting 
the system of exchange, and appropriating $800 for the 
support of the agency. The following is a letter flrom 
Gov. Seabrook, appointing me agent of the same : 

ExFcuTivE Depahtmekt, 7 
Charleston, December, 23, 1848. ) 

Ma Dbak Sir: — 

I have the honor, herewith, to transmit your eom* 
mission as agent for the State of South Carolina in effect- 
ing the system of International Exchanges. The intel- 
lectual and political revolutions which yon are silently 
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bat Mirtly Mcemjpl^uag».am9Qf the Mlions of the worUf 
is one of t^e most stupe^^^us land stanling, of which tKe 
miud is capable of fdrmiDg an i^CQurate conoeptioii. Un 
successfally persuading the crpwned! beads of the M 
world, to extend the right hand of fellowship to RepabU- 
can Americai in the mode prescribed by you, requires all ' 
the energy of a highly-gifted intellectf incited by boundless 
epithqsiaspay and sustained by the wisdom and goodness of . 
Grpd. The interests and the happiness of mankind are sq ^ 
deeply involved in the matter of your mission, that the 
result cannot be doubted. Go od, then, until your tri- 
umphant banner shall be seen in every quarter of the,. 

Globe. 

Fraternally, 

Yours, &o« 

WHITEMARSH B- SEABROOK- 

A. Vatptjbmarb, Esq. 

By meani of the agency of commerce, all produotioiif 
which can administer to the support, eomfort, cor enjoys 
meht 6f human life, which exist in superabundance in ovm 
quarter, are ttlinsported to another, so thai ev^ry nation 
ehjoys an that can be found in every other. We are iD« 
debted for the luxuries of the table, the elegancies of dress* 
atid the splendor of the drawing room, to every quarter 
of the Globe. The system of exchanges proposes to ga 
one step fkrther. It has for its comprehensive desigfi ta 
]Aace at the disposal of every nation all the soni^s of 
idtell^ctual culture and of refinement of taste which aiaa^ 
l^ssessed by the most farored of its fellows. The main 
object of this system is to open a ehannel of oommil^BJea*^ 
tion between the pboflb pf ihe^ various aatiene of the 
World, which shall bring them togethe? opon the neutral 
gtottnd of hitters, and by makinf them better aoquaiiitfefil 
wtfih each othehi' laws, manners and oustoma and initio 
l^ctital Wdaitht^by acts of mutual kindness and eonrt^sy, 
tb Cultivate the spirit of peaei^ abd ef reeiproelir ree|»eef 
and good idling. .a- 
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ExtenaiTe businei^s arrangements are necessary to car< 
ry out the plan. It was proposed to establish in the Uni* 
t^d States a oentral depot, to which all objects of tx* 
change can be transmitted to be shipped to foreign coun- 
tries, and where all returns from abroad may be received 
and sent to their respective destinations in America. It 
will be seen/ by reference to the two Treasury oirculars 
before quoted, that this depot is, by the ofScial act of the 
I'reasnry Department, established at the New York Cus« - 
torn House. 

In connection with this depot will be a similar one in Paris, 
through which all exchanges are to pass. The depot in 
Paris will also be the seat of the General Agency, whioh 
will have the management of all the business of exchange, 
where all the responsibility for its faithful conduct will 
rest, and to which all subordinates will be accountable. 

The General Agency will employ subordinate agents 
in the capitals of all the nations and States which unite 
in the support of the system, who will be paid by it and 
raport to it: these agents will be charged with the re- 
ceipt and transmission of all objects of exchange, and 
all the transactions of the general agency with their 
State or Nation, will be conclucted through the^i. 

Such iS| in brief, an outline of the mac/unery ^hich it 
is in contemplation to employ. The necessity for it will 
be apparent. from a few obvious oonsiderations which I 
have already urged in a communioatiou which I had tLe 
honor to submit to the Joint Committee on the Library of 
GSongress during the past SessieUifrom wjiich Ibeg leave 
to make the following extract s 

^In the conduct of a system involving such a nconber 
of multifarious operational nniiy of action \^ the fust ^f 
ail the conditions of succees. A sijigle aa)tablisbmttii|t. 
ramifying itself by means inf itn agentisi; wherever its qjm;- 
ralions demand ita presence, xxiWi be made the rBfppnsi* 
ble bead, from wbidh. all the transaotionn of Excbai^ge 
throughout the world are to be controlI^4 9^ directed, 
and where all accountability is to rest. Division of this 
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reipoiuibUity wodM lessen its foroa« wd woald U^^e. 
away the of cessary guaranty for the faithfal exeou^on 
of the trusts imposed. 

■ "With this view, and in accordance with the united 
opinions of the ablest men and the ^rst scientific bodiea 
of both continents, Paris has been selected as the seat pf 
a Centbal AGE^fCY, having collateral branches in thf, 
capitals of the several Slates who unite in the supptort oC 
the system. It will forqi the great heart — and receivin|^ 
from all quarters, and transmitting to all, the intellectoi^ 
Ufis-blood of the nations — their literature, science, and 
arta All the agents of the system will be responsible to 
the Central Agepcy, and it, in its tui:n, will be responnUo 
to the nations which make it the channel of their ex« 
changes. 

"For the support of this Agency, an estimate was sub- 
mitted to you several months ago, which I beg leav^ to 
recapitulate here : 



"For one chief clerk, 


21,000 


" one assistant, 


450 


'* two messengers. 


400 


*^ agents, resident at capitals of States, 


3,000 


** publication of quarterly report, 


2,060 


•* rent, 4^., of office, 


400 


** travelling expenses, 


1,500 


" incidental expenses, 


l,i500 



Total, « 10,250 

^'The report referred to in the above estimate, is one 
of the most important features ofthe plan,asito£rers the 
most certain guaranty for the faithful expenditure of thft 
funds appropriated for the support of the system, as well 
as for the proper distribution of the books, and other ar- 
ticles of exchange, entrusted to its care. It will exhibit, 
ih the ihinutest detail, hot only the pecuniary accounts, 
of the Agency, but the disposition made of every artfcle 
tiiat bkstes fhoiigh its hands, so that everv ihstitutioii 
and eveiy inflividual who shall have contributed even 
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tire dmallest pamphlet for purposes of exdiange, will be 
ikble to ascertain at once whether it has been faithfally 
Ijranimitted to its destination. The system of aecounta- 
billty will thus be rifricl and complete. The report, while 
iktin operating as a salutary check upon agents disposed' 
to be unfaithftil, will serve the further, and not lest use^ 
ftl, purpose of furnishing to the institutions of the rari- 
dHt eountries connected with the plan, the means of as- 
elertainiiig what each might obtain from the other, atid 
where the objects desired could be procured. The ope^ 
^tions of the systefn have not unaptly been compared to 
ijie circulation of the blood : this particular feature of it 
^11 correspond to the function of nutritum^ which ena« 
bles each part to appropriate whatever is best adapted 
for its own nourishment and growth. ' 

*^0f the sum required for the support of the Agency, 
$3,600 have already been secured by thelegislatite ap- 
propriations of various States, viz : 



^By the State of Maine, 


^900 


'* ** Massachusetts* 


aoo 


•' , •* Vermont, 


300 


- New York, 


ikOO 


** •* New Jersey, 


300 


Indianna, 


400 


** •• Virginia, 


400 


South Carolina, 


300 



•S,600 

Add to this, the sum appropriated by the Fedenetl Gov- 
ernment, (99fi00,) and we have a balance of but ^S,650 
tp be secured from the twenty-three other States which 
have not yet acted on the subject The interest every* 
where manifested throughout the Union in the success 
of the system, warrants me in the expectation that» not 
only the fourteen other States which have already opes* 
ed communications with me on the subject, in terms fv. 
verable Itt the highest degree to the design, ^irt *yerj' 
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SM^ieinliie- Union will cheerfully, cwtribttte towariU 
the Centrnl Agency at Parift.** 

It will be seea Irom the etatements in the, abov^ ex* 
traot that the sums a«kpd of the various States are ex* 
eeedingly small, yet they will be still farther dimipi8be4 
when the system has imce been pot in full pperi^tioK\, 
and all its transactions reduced to perfect regularity:. 
Trifling as these sums individually ^re» the aggregate of 
tbem forms the working capital of the system, f^nd hence 
thei indispensable necessity of their being m^e pern^Xf 
netU. The sole object of asking them at all is to secui^ 
th^ permanence of the relations which the systems of ex- 
change has already been so successful in , establishing 
between the civilized. nations of the world; relations, 
the importance of which cannot be diminished by time« 
I have therefore most respectfully, but most e&rnestjy, to 
jrequest that somf9 measure may be adopted by your la* 
jgislaturci calculated to place the annual appropriation 
beyond the reach of those causes which might operate 
temporarily to interrupt it* Thus the Central Agency 
would be enabled to found its expenses upon a perfectly 
sftfe biviis. 

In Firance, at| old couQtry, with a dense population, 
where the business rplatiens of men itre marked by a 
p^rmanc^nce and solidity which the circumstances and 
wants of a new country forbid, it would be impossibli^ for 
n^e to secure the services of such men as the duties of 
the agency will require, unless I had it in my power tp 
offer them the surest guaranties of the certainty and per- 
manence of the means upon which I rely for their remu* 
Deration. I trust the importance of these cQusideratipns 
will lead to such action on the part of the various States, 
whose Agpnt I have the honor to have been appointed, 
as will relieve my mind from any apxiety on the ^ub- 
jcpt. 

A brief notice of the a4v^nta(;es which may reasonsi- 
bly be expected* fr<w the full realiiiation of the system 
of £xchi^i|g9 will close this address, wbic^» I fearf has a1^ 
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ready extended beyond tbe limits which I onglit to har« 
Bet to my demaudu upon your patience. 

To America, it is believed* that the inerenied knowl* 
edge and appreciation or her iiitelfeotnal wealth andf#L 
sourcee» wliich muist result from the wide dissemination 
'of her products of mind throughout the civiliased world, 
would be m6re than a full remuneration for a hundred 
times the expenditure which is necessary to seeur^ it ; 
if, indeed, any pecuniary estimate is not wholly out of 
place in calculating the value of such appreciation. It it 
a lamentable fact that the United States does not occupy 
that high place, in European estimation, to which her 
social and national position entitle her. 8he is either 
seen through the distorted medium of a foreign press, or 
judged from the narrations of ignorant, prejudiced, or 
mercenary travellers, who visit her sheres merely to dig- 
cover such faults and foibles as will enable them to make 
a saleable book. Had the people of Europe an oppor* 
tunity of learning your wise and salutary laws ; tha 
peaceful, yet powerful working of your free GoTernment ; 
your admirable institutions for th^ punishment df %ice, 
and the relief of honest poverty ; the ireedom of your re« 
ligious views, and the tiniversal means of education which 
you possess ; your public works and public press, rival- 
ling each other in public benefit; your immense natural 
resources, and the enterprising indastry of your citizens ; 
could this knowledge but be diffused, Europe would at 
once be forced to respect and admire you for other than 
military or commercial triumphs, and feel proud that 
your continent was peopled by her sons. 

One great step towards the spread of the knowledge of 
America and her institutions in Europe has already been 
made by tbe system of Exchange, in tbe formation of ah 
Amekican Library, in the city of Paris. This library is 
already in existence, and contains a highly valuable eoI« 
lection of American books, constantly increased by tha 
large transmissions which American liberality is constant- 
)y enabling me to make to it of the richest p'rbductiohs of 
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of the American Union has an alcove expressly appro- 
priated for the reception af its contributions, each sever* 
ally distinfciislied by its name, arms* and the date of its 
incorporation, ao that the thousands of Frenchmen, and 
foreifners of every nation, who visit the Hotel de ViUe 
weekly, niast, per force, become better acquainted with 
the history and genius of your glorious country. I appeal 
to American patriotism to aid me in making this library 
m worthy monument to the intellect and liberality of the 
Nation. 

The operations of the Gcnbral Agency, when once it is 
fally established, may gradually, and with great adv^n- 
fage, be extended so as to embrace objects collateral to 
its main design. Statistical information of every kind 
nsay seek that channel for dissemination, and as an object 
directly in line of its chief purpose — to promote interna- 
tional good will — a bureau might eventually be engrafted 
upon it which should be charged with the interests of 
acnigrants, furnishing them with every species of infor« 
mation in relation to the region to which they propose to 
remove* the price of land and labor, its sanitary condition, 
ike- expenses of transportation to it, the articles most ne« 
eessary for their comfort, &c., &c. Artisans might be 
dybrected to the point where their labors would be most 
likei^ to meet with reward, and the honest and deserving 
h# furnished with certificates which should secure for 
ibem a welcome and go4)d treatment upon their arrival. 
I merely hint at these things to show that the system con* 
tains within itself elements of usefulness which are yet 
uodereloped. 

U was with the intention of giving popularity to natural 
studies And researches in tb.c new world, as well as the 
fermatipn 9I collections of local natural prcductit ns in 
•9cb 8tate» that I published last year, with an account ot 
itim movement of the international exchanges between 
JPranoe. and North America, from 1845 to 1846, ^'Imtruc* 
|(.eiM for collectings prspariag and forwarding ohjects of 



natural history : written by the profetsoriv adnkinittratori 
of tbe mQsenm ef natural history at Paris»^ with the hope 
that the Legislatures ofeaeh State of the Union, would 
appreciate the importance of haying the same re-pablished 
and widely circulated. 

Every State in the American Confiideracy« 1 believe* 
has, at its capital, a collection of books known ail.tha- 
Siate Library. In most of them, however, the works mtm 
chiefly of a legal and political character, intended al- 
most exelasively for the use of the legislators durtng the 
session of their body. In the intervals between the see*', 
sions, the Library is only occasionally open, and, even if 
open all the time, would be of little benefit to the raasa 
of the public, who either feel no interest in, or are net 
prepared to understand the subjects to which the worfai 
are mainly devoted. Science, general literature^ and 
the fine atts, have no place among them ; and literary 
men, and the reading part of the public do not makm 
these libraries places of resort for literary relaxaticti, or 
for severer study. There are doubtless exceptions^ bnl 
such is the general character of these institutions. 

Now^, this might very readily, and with the most deirir« 
able results, be changed. The resources of exehangie) 
liberally employed, added to a very moderate annual ap- 
propriation, judiciously applied, would build np in yooi? 
State capitals libraries which would be just sontoesof 
pride, and afford, moreover, invaluable means of vefev- 
ence to sholars, and of cultivation and improvement to 
the whole people. There could be no spirit of exolosive- 
hess in such institutions ; each man would feel that be 
was enjoying the advantages which he had himself aid* 
ed to procure, and that he and his children might freely 
avail of them, without fear or favor. This woald^ be a 
true intellectual democracy — the best books, selected t# 
suit the wants of all classes and professions, /reei^ thrpmn 
open to the use of all. With reference te ExohangM 
such a library would he the most proper channel tllk%t%ti 
which the busines? should be conducted — the appn^>fi. 
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ate seat of the State Exchange Agency. It would open 
a/i account with the institutions of the State desirous of 
partaking of the advantages of the system, and with the 
national central depot, and thus be put in relation with 
the whole scientific and literary world. 

Allow me, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, to say in 
conclusion, that I have received, and now have in niy 
possession, many and most flattering testimonials, not 
only of public institutions and high functionaries in the 
old world, but also from Public Bodies and distinguished 
men both of the Federal and State Governments in this 
country. The flattering and complimentary manner in 
which they speak of my humble exertions, I attribute to 
their high admiration of thosp beneficent results, which 
it is my lot to be, in some measure, the agent of bring- 
ing about. If I am equally fortunate in impressing the 
Legislators and public-spirited citizens of North Caroli^ 
na with the importance of this great scheme, I shall ever 
cherish with pride and pleasure, the reminiscences of 
my visit among you. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

On the be$t mode of collectings preserving ani 
transporting objects of iXatural Hirtory^ 
prepared by the Professors^ JLdministrator§ 
of the Museum of J^atural History at Paris. 



In the following pages we shall speak of the aeliial 
state of our collections and of oar knowledge <^ Nattival 
History ; but as this memoir, though specially designed 
for our own museum and countrymen, may be consulted 
by foreign naturalists, for the sake of aiding our collec- 
tions as well as their own, we would invite the attention 
of collectors to any part of eur instructions, which may 
seem def eotive or capable of improTement; and we would 
invite all travellers to make known to ui the results of 
their experience, that we, and the whole learned world, 
may profit by them. 

It IS not simply a series of instructions, which We here 
give ; it is an appeal to all. Who interest themselves in 
th# eauise of science and of their foonlry; We wish te^ 
point MT «olhem the means of e#iehi4g this |p*eat na^ 
lioaal eeiablishmeni, whieh, dpea to puUie eariaiKgr and 
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fttudy,can be rendered perfeot only by the aid of many 
hands. The institution cannot itself support travellers, 
except upon a few limited points, and even there, such is 
the inexhaustible fecandity of nature that very much still 
remains to be done. 

As for amateurs, who have not hitherto occupied them- 
selves with Natural History, and who can give bat little 
time to it, but who, notwithstanding, desire to render their 
sojourn in parts little explored, serviceable to our object, 
we would advise them to attempt so much the collection 
of a great number of objects, as the selection of such as 
V^^^^ <>r remarkable or little known, and particnlarly 
such as are indicated in our list of desiderata. They 
ec^d thos eeonomiae time, and employ it more lueftiUy, 
not only in collecting the ol^jects which we recommend, 
but, also, in bestowing upon them that care which wonld 
ensure their preservation. 

The Instructions, which we are about to give, are di« 
vided naturally into three sections, corresponding with 
the three kingdoms of nature ; and each part has been 
prepared by such of the professors as it especially con- 
cerns. These instructions make known, 
'..1st. The manner of collecting and preparing obklects of 
Iifotaral History. 

9d, The choice and form of the notes which should ao« 
company them. 

Sd, An indication of those which are more particularly; 
wished for* 

Before proceeding to the special details of this memoirt^ 
we will give a few general instructions upon the packing: 
of objects of natural history, and upon the modes proper 
to be employed to prevent any damage during their traae* 
portation by sea. 

When the specimens have been prepared and placed 
in cases, as hereafter directed, these oases most be cloeed, 
in the best possible manner, and covered on the oataide 
vnth pitcb or tar, so that neither air nor miristare can- 
penetrate. After this they must be completely enveloped- 
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in oil cloth. And when on ship-board, they must bs' 
placed at much as possible out of the reach of the heat 
and vermin, and where they will be least likely to be dis*- 
tarbed during the voyage. 

Glass bottles should be packed in wooden boxes, well 
ftlled with tow, or sea«weed,* and so arranged as to se* 
cure them from breaking. Objects, which may be spoiled, 
or injured, by the liquids contained in the bottles, should 
they happen to break, should not be placed with them in 
the same box. 

Whenever packages are forwarded, information should 
be immediately given, with a statement of the number 
and weight of the boxes — the name of the ship in which 
they are sent — the time of sailing, and the port to which 
it is bound. These statements should be forwarded in 
seasont so that the boxes may be sealed at the custom 
house and not be opened till they arrive at Paris. If liv* 
ing animals, or vegetables, are to be sent, the time ne- 
cessary for the voyage should be calculated, and the 
quickest and safest conveyance chosen. 

Sectiox I.— Mineralogy and Geology. 

Minerals are found either in regular geometrical forms, 
called crystals, or in masses, more or less irregular. 
Among crystals, some are so situated that they can be 
separated, without injury, from the matter that envelopes 
them. Others compose salient groups ; while there are 
others embedded in rock* Specimens of each of these 
states should, if possible, be procured. Where crystals^ 
are enveloped in other matter, portions of this matter, 
(varying from two to three inches in dimensions) should 
be detached with them, so that the different minerals, 
which accompany them, may be observed. 

In procuring specimens of masses composed of needles 
and fibres, or ifueh as are granulous, or compact, care 
ffaould be taken that they be fresh and free from those 



*KtfiMe cotton, or itw-dust well dried, are good iubstitutee for thtio. 
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alterations, which take plaoe at aud near the aurfmce, in 
qouscquence of exposure to air, water and change of tern* 
perature. The metallic mines are objects, which have 
an especial claim upon the attention of travellers. It 
should be carefully noted whether they lie in beds pa* 
rallel with the rocks with which they are associated* or 

in clefts, called veins, which cross the direction of the 

• 

rocks. In procuring specimens from these mines» eare 
should be taken to obtain, in connexion with the principal 
metal, portions of other metals or minerals which may be 
associated with it and also of the adjacent rock. 

For the progress of historic and technical mineralogyt 
it is desirable that specimens should be furnished of such 
ftoue as is most commonly used in the construction of 
monuments and buildings; and, also, fair samples of all 
mineral substances employed in the useful nr ornamental 
arts, such as sharpening stones, stones for ovens, sloneg 
for polishing and stones for potteries. Where there are 
different kinds of pottery, care should be taken to indi* 
catethe different kinds of earth and stones which enter 
into each. And, whether minerals are indigenous or ex* 
otic, the place from which they come should be particu- 
larly mentioned. 

V?henever organic remains, such as bones of animals, 
shells, or impressions of fishes or vegetables, are foudd, 
specimens should be careftilly taken, leaving around 
them portions of the earth or stone in which they aria 
imbedded. And where the earths exhibit traces of vol- 
canic origin, specimens should be taken of all the varie- 
ties of ejected matter, such as stones, basalt, glass, obsf- 
dians, scories, etc. ; and whenever prisms are found. 
their form and extent should be carefully observed Und 
noted. To each specimen obtained should be attached 
a ticket, indicating the name of the country and placie 
where it was found, its distance and direction from some 
place which is well known, the general appearance and 
nature of ihe country in the neighborhood, of the locality 
and its elevalion above the level of the sea. 
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Whraercr mineral waters shall be found, care shouM 
be lak«n to fill a bottle with them, and to cork and ce^ 
ment it elosel j. 

Since those systems which restrained the obserTatiofI 
of facts and the comparison of those obserrations, have 
been abandoned ; and since studying the actual state 
of things has been substituted in the place of guessing 
of their nature and origin* geology has advanced like 
other correct sciences ; and this advancement has not 
only extended our knowledge of the formation of the 
globe, but has, also, produced results extensively useful 
to the arts. 

We are at pi^esent far from knowing other porticos of 
the earth as well as we know Europe ; yet it would be 
•aey for those, who visit distant countries, particularly 
the tropical regions, to aid in extending our knowled^, 
bylbmishing as with specimens of their multitudinous 
productions. By the examination and study of the geo- 
logical specimens thus furnished, and their accompany- 
ing notes, valuable information would be obtained res- 
pecting the nature of the soil of those countries, and of 
the nature and general arrangement of the rocks. 

On all coasts and islands wh re vessels stop, travellers 
might land and easily procure objects, which, though of 
little value in themselves, would become interesting and 
instructive by the simple annotations, which accompany 
them* They might pick up pebbles on the borders of 
torrents, which would indicate the nature of the rock 
from which they proceed. Of these, they should note 
the various sizes, and, in taking specimens, care should 
be had to select those differing in appearance, so as to 
illustrate all the different kinds. 

Whenever a rock is seen rising from the water or on 
the land, it should be examined and ascertained whether 
it be homogeneous, that is, all of the same substatice, or 
it composed of different strata or beds. In the first case 
a specimen, or specimens, may be taken from any per* 
lion of the r^ck which has not been affected by expo- 
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beds, their order,. direction* incliDation and thiekiioee 
should be observed, aud samples should be taken of eaeh 
bed, and each sample so marked as to indicate its posi« 
linn in relation to the other beds ; all from the saiae 
rock or mountain should also have a conunoa mark in* 
dioative of the locality. If a simple sketch, showinj^ tbe 
form of the rock or mountain, could also be takea, il 
would be of essential service. In case the roek be aa 
isolated one, it would be useful to take a sketch of. it 
from directions, in order to be more certain of the posi- 
tion and inclination of the strata. 

It would be well to gather some sand from the bot- 
toms of rivers; above all, those which wash metaiic 
dusts, and this sand should be taken as far from tke 
month of the river as possible. 

In some, countries are found isolated masses to which 
the people attribute a singular origin. Pieces of these 
shouU be taken. Perhaps they are aerolites, or masses 
which have been transported by the revolutions upoatbe 
surface of the earth. 

In gathering specimens of rocks, ores, volcanic pro- 
ducts and organized fossil bodies, it is essential to mark 
well their locality, that is, the nature of theeartb where 
they are found, and their position relative to the sob- 
stances, which are around tl^em. Beds of basalt merit 
particular attention, both on account of themselves, ai^l 
of the substances with which they are connected. It 
should be noted whether they are divided into irregular 
masses, or beds, or prisms, and what is their arrange- 
ment. It should be remarked, if they contain the re- 
mains of organized bodies; and specinoens of all theva 
rieties should be taken, and also of the substances With 
which the basalt is connected. It must, above all, be 
ascertained whether there be any intervention of soerifi* 
ed matter, or beds of an earthy appearance* to whieh 
the Germans give the name of loacie, and wbioh are provw 
td to be of volcanic origin. The same attention should 
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be given to the rocks named trachytes by M. Hauy* 
These are distinguished by primitive, intermediate oi^* 
secondary porphyries, by the absence of qoartz, and by- 
the presence of pj^roxene, and titaniferons iron. 

Wiiatever be the nature or age of the soil of a coun-^ 
try, it IS of the highest importance that samples of the 
most common rocks, those from which the bulk of the 
soil is constituted, should be collected. The examina* 
tion of subordinate beds and accidental deposites, is of 
secondary importance. The general appearance and 
constitution of a locality must be well considered in or* 
der to select the most proper specimens to represent it ; 
and in order that his representation by specimens sh6uld 
be better understood, the traveller should make it a rule 
never to quit a declivity, of mountain, or country, with* 
out having made, if possible, a geological section of it» 
Indeed, geological sections should always constitnte a 
principal part of the labors of a geological traveller. 

The specimens, or samples collected should not be toa 
large. Those measuring three inches by two, and from 
one to two inches thick, are sufficient. Larger speci- 
mens should not be taken, unless they contain crystalsr 
organic fossils, or some other interesting^ objects, which 
would be injured by reducing them to that size, la 
packing these specimens for transportation, they shoul(| 
first be wrapped with fine paper ; above this paper 
should be placed a ticket, or note, indicating and describ*^ 
ing the locality ; over this should be placed a second pa« 
per, and then, after being surrounded with tow, or cot- 
ton, the whole should be enveloped in thick gray paper* 
These specimens should then be packed in boxes, being 
placed upon their edges and arranged in successive bedSf 
so dose, and with the interstices so well filled with cut 
paper, or tow, that nothing can derange them. No spape 
should be left between the last bed and the qgyer ; and 
the box sbould be tarred to prevent humidity. 

As the value of geological collections depends princi- 
pally upon the kno^wledge of the local circumstances ia 

10 
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the spootfnens wero taktn» it U inditpeiiMble that 
tfca coUeptioDs forwarded «bould be accompanied by well 
arranged catalogued^ These should contain the num- 
hors, and whatever is written on the labels of the sever- 
eval speoimensy in their order, and against each should 
bo inserted all the details, descriptions and drawings ne* 
cessary to an accurate knowledge of the locality. It 
would be well to have duplicates of the catalogues. Ond 
of theiUy pressed between two pieces of board, should be 
placed on the top of one of the boxes; the other should 
be addressed directly to M. Vattemare. 

Section II. — ^Botany. 

The Botanio riches of the museum are composed — 

let. Of living vegetables cultivated in the garden. 

Sndly. Of the collection of dry plants, or herbals of 
the different part of plants, dried, and in alcohol, such 
as woods, fruits, &c. — embracing all the products of the 
vegetable kingdom that are capable of preservation. 

9dly. Of the collection of fossil plants. 

1 . — Living Plants and Seeds. 

To promote the progress of science, agriculture and 
horticulture, it is important to collect in a central gar* 
den, like that of Paris, the greatest possible number of 
species of living plants, and to attain this end, either the 
living plants or their seeds must be procured. Both of 
these^ methods are attended with difficulties, according to 
the nature of the plants and the length of the voyage 
they have to endure. In the instructions, which follow, 
we shall spenk only of parcels to be sent from beyoad 
the limits of Europe, and which must endure a voyage 
of from one to four or five months, because packages 
which are ndt on the way more than fifteen or twenty 
da3s, require only to be put up in the ways employed at 
the various nurseries in Europe. 

In .the transportation of living jdants^ distinctions 
should be made of the ligneous plants, young trees, shmbs. 
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and oertain herbaceous plantSi from those which are 
pulpy plants, tubercles of tooUL Roots, terier g rdond 
bulbs and tubercles, such' as thdse of the lily tribe, iHMl, 
dioscarea^ land archidesi arbides, gesneiria, ihany <HF thto 
o;calis, trospocaliim, &c./are ciasify transported by^iilM* 
log tbem in dry moss, or Very dry sknd, with WhkA t^ 
box containing them should be filled up. The parasilte 
orchides or epypbytes, with green bulbs,' can b^ seat hi 
\^ooden boxes, pierced^'ith holes add kept dry. As'tto 
ok! leaves by their decajr w6uld eause dampness, they 
should be taketi off and the roots wrapped ifi dry liioss ^er 
cloth. The same meatis may be used * for the ptxlpj 
plants, such as the cactus. Fbr paeking these, any dry 
flexible substance, not subject to dampness, as Irair, 
wooU&c., may be used- TheJre pulpy plants, if large, 
should be separated from the others, which might be in- 
jured by their decay ; and they should be packed with 
great care, because theiir tissue, more watery than that 
of the tubercles and roots, may be crushed under their 
weigfht, which is often considerable. 

For the transportation of those living plants which are 
neither pulpy nor tuberculous, it is necessary to place 
them in glazed boxes, of peculiar construction, invented 
and first used in England by M. N. Ward. These box- 
es may vary in size and forra^ bdt that they may not 
take up tooimuch room on the decks of ships, where they 
should always remain during the voyage, they should 
not exceed the following dimensions : 3 to 4 feet long*— 
20 inches wide — 3 to 13 feet high. 

The bottom should not touch the deck, but be raised a 
few inches by feet on the four corners, so thai the sea 
water may not wet the box. The two ends of the ob- 
long chest are cut jn the upper part in pointed shape, to 
receive two glazed frames, which extend from one end to 
the other and meet at the top like a roof. The sides, 
ends and bottom should be made of oak 0r other hard 
wood which is well seasoned and^lf fin inch Chiek, and 
tl)ey should be joined by grooves, fio ^9 to be perfeoCfy 
tight. 
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The glazed frames are to be divided by cross pieees* 
from one inch to an inch and a halt ia width, extending 
Otom the upper to the lower edge, and two or three inches 
apart. These cross pieces must be grooved to receive 
the glasses, which should be thick and overlap each oth* 
er like the shingles of a roof, and should be well cemen- 
ted* These frames are then to be placed upon the two 
8tdes» meeting closely at the top, and fastened with 
screws, well oiled, to prevent rust. The boxes must be 
well puttied and painted. To the ends of the box sbopld 
be fixed strong iron handles, and the glass ^Iiould be pro* 
tected by a grate of iron wire propped by iron rods at a 
little height above it. 

For the reception of the plants, or roots, a bed of clayey 
earth an inch or one and a half inch thick, and moiskt 
enough to stick to the bottom, must be first put in the 
box ; then a layer of earth, consisting in part of vegeta- 
ble mould, from four to six inches deep. The plants or 
roots are to be imbedded in this earth either in pots or 
in wicker baskets* To prevent accidents on a long voy- 
age, and especially from the port to Paris, str9,w and 
rushes may be used, with wooden cross pieces nailed to 
the partitions of the box. A box of the size we have de. 
scribed, may contain from fifteen to twenty-five or thirty 
plants, according to their size. 

Seeds, especially of the kinds that preserve with diffi- 
culty their germinating power, may be sown among these 
plants, such as those of the palms, laurels, oaks, several 
of the conifers, roses, &c. 

The plants should be well rooted in the boxes before 
they are shipped, and not transplanted directly from the 
country ; but in case they are thus transplanted, the box 
should remain open till they have taken root. Before 
the box is closed the earth should be well watered, but 
not too much. It should then be sealed hermetically, and 
not opened during the voyage. It should be kept on the 
open deck, and should any of the glass be i^cddentally 
broken^ it should be immediately replaced ; and should 
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there bo holes in the wood they iiUould be closed wiib 
putty. 

The box should never be put below, eitcept it contaia 
tropical plants and the cold is extreme. From lifirht frost$ 
a cloth thrown over the box is a sufficient protection* 
They should have all the sun possible. 

The best time for sending plants to France is between 
April and October. 

Seeds as well as plants should be sent. Many seeds 
will keep for a year and more, if gathered ripe and dry. 
Seeds are ripe when they fall off, or when the fruit, which 
encloses them, opens. But seeds, apparently dry, often 
contain a sufficient quantity of water to cause them to 
mould, if put up in that state. They should be dried by 
the sun in the open air, for several days before packing, 
especially berries and the pulpy fruits. These last may 
be pressed and dried in the sun or in brown paper, as 
plants are prepared for herbals. After seeds are perfect- 
ly dried, the best way of keeping them during a long 
voyage is to wrap them in thick paper, put them in a 
thick bag, and bang them in a dry, airy place. 

There are some seeds, those especially which contain 
oily matter, which should be allowed to germinate on the 
voyage. Cocorus, chestnuts and beechnuts are of this 
description ; and, among exotics, the seeds of the laurel, 
many of the palms, several conifers, arancarias, tea and 
coffee Seeds, goyaviers, and other myrtinees. The best 
way to send these seeds, is to sow them in the glazed 
cases already described, either among other plants, or in 
special boxes of smaller size. In case there are no glazed 
boxes,' common boxes or barrels filled with good earth 
will do. The earth should be light and a little damp ; 
er, instead of earth, the dust of decayed wood may be 
used. 

In planting the seeds, about two inches of earth must 
b^ placed at the bottom of the box, and in this the first 
bed of seeds mustbesoyrn, with spaces between them 
equal to the size of the seed. Th ere must be placed Qpcm 
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this another layer o( earth one iuch thick, in which must 
be sown another bed of seeds, and so on op to twelve or 
wxteen inches in height* care being taken so to fill the 
box that the seeds may not be -injured. Care should also 
be taken to keep the box dry, and especially out of the 
reach of salt water, which always kills plants and seeds. 
AH plants should be labeled, and the numbers on the 
labels should correspond with the numbers in a catalogue, 
which should declare for each plant, 

1, The country from which it comes, 

2, The locality and soil where it grpws, such as woods» 
rocks, meadows, marshes, tS^c, 

3, The height of the place, if it comes from a moun- 
tainous country, so as to distinguish the plants of the 
tropics and the temperate and frigid zones. 

4* The common name of the plant, either anu)ug the 
Europeans established in the country, or the natives. 

5. Its uses, its characteristics, and the color of its 
flower. 

This information should be given in the catalogue of 
the seeds sown in the glazed cases, as well as in that of 
the living plants. In the case of seeds preserved dry in 
bags, these notes may be written upon the bags. 

We cannot particularize all the plants we desire^ be- 
cause our wants vary every year by new acquisitions am} 
by losses ; but the administration will endeavor to giyo 
lists of them to persons in distant countries, who are will* 
ing to aid in supplying our deficiencies. We will here 
specify a few families and kinds, the absence of which 
from our collection of living plantSi we particularly re* 
gret 

1. Those which grow alike in the tropical regions otf 
the old and new continent ; as the rbizophores, (maog- 
liers and paletuviers) chailletiees, connaracies* bufcn^* 
niacees, xyridee, eriocolous, podostemees, the loran^hus 
parasites, lardizabalees, aud pistias. And afnong the 
ferns, gleichenias trochomanes, hym^noph]rlULm» 9cbi* 
z.ea, danaea« angiopteris, ^aWinia and a^Ia* 



3. Those which grow in Asf a* at dipterocarpiee»i 
aquilaritieeft (aloes or eagle- wood,) apostasiees, guertmul 
(gaemodof Molocca,) and the nipa, which is a kind ^ 
palm. * 

* 

Vegetables^ dried or preurved in alcohoU 

These colleetions should embrace' the lollowing ol>* 
jeets: — 

1* Herbals, or plants dried between leaves of paper. 
t. Fruits and preserved seeds, either dry or in alcohol. 

3. Pulpy flowers also preserved in liquor. 

4. Portions of roots, trunks and samples of wood. 

5. Different products of the vegetable kingdom, such as 
flaXf starch, gums, resins, dye-stuffs, and all substances 
employed in medicine or the arts. 

6. Specimens illustrative of vegetable anatomy and 
physiology* 

The labor and care necessary to enrich coUections in 
botany is generally much less than is required in zoology. 

Herbals^ embracing flowers and fruitSp 

Specimens of buds, flowers and fruits of plants, inten* 
ded for herbals, should be collected when the plant is 
small, and, generally, when it is of a size to be kept in a 
sheet of paper by folding, and the root should be taken 
with it. When it is too long for the sheet, and cannot 
be bent|it should be cut in pieces of 16 or 18 inchles in 
length. Of the great herbaceous plants, whose leaves 
vary at different heights on the trunk, the base of the 
stalk with the leaves it supports should be preserved, and 
also branches with flowers and leaves. 

In arranging the plants for drying, one specimen (or 
many U* it can be done without their touching each oth- 
er) must be spread within the fold of each sheet of paper, 
find the^e sheets may tb^n be placed orie upon another, 
till the paoket haa a thickqess of 8 or 10 inches. It 
should then be pressed between two pieces of pasteboard 
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hy means of cords or straps passing around them and 
fastened by backlts. The pressure should be moderate^ 
enough to prevent the plants from wrinkling, but not 
enough to change their shapes, or crush their tissues by 
flattening them too mu6h. The parcels, to dry well, 
should be placed on a dry board; or, which is better, 
hung up so that the boards shall be in a vertical position. 
It is well to change, several times, the papers in which 
the plants are placed ; first, soon after the drying has 
commenced. 

The'drying of plants may be much quickened by divi« 
ding them into packages of eight or ten plants in each,' 
with very little paper between them, and then pressing 
them between two frames furnished with wire grates, 
and tied up by strings. A layer of four or five thiok* 
nesses of paper should be placed on each side next the 
grate, to render the pressure more uniform, and keep the 
plants from crisping. If these small packages are exposed 
to the sun, or a current of air, the plants dry rapidly, of* 
ten before the paper containing them is changed ; bat 
unless there be a great number of these frames, it is im* 
possible thus to dry a large number of plants; but this 
.process would be espeoially useful for persons to whom 
the formation of an herbal is only an accessary oc« 
cupation. 

Botanists who wish to dry many plants without nsing 
much paper, should place packages of 15 or 20 plants, 
arranged as above described, in a sto^e, with a current 
of air, heated up to about 122 degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer by a lamp placed below, and separated froili 
the plants by a cross partition of punctured plate. Speci* 
mens require only from 12 to 34 hours to be dried per* 
fectly in this way. This process, first successfully em- 
ployed in Paris by M. Doyere, is most useful in warm and 
damp climates, and for plants difficult to dry. It is easily 

employed in scientific voyages. 

Frames of bamboo, which is found every where in 
tropical climates^ replace excellently frames and bars sf 

iron. 
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There is pother speedy prooeiv, vi^ich requires miok 
le^s paper, bttt preserves less perfectly the dried epeci? 
mens: it only needs a dry and spacious room. Theplante 
or flowers are placed ia simple sheets of paper and 
pressed ; the sheets are then spread out, for the night* cms 
the floor, and, when dry, pressed again. This process is 
not so good as the former, and shoald he employed only 
whien there is a lack of paper. t 

This is the whole art of making herbals; aiid eveff 
intelligent traveller will know how to suit his pfoceaM P$ 
circumstancef. 

In damp times and regions, it is well to quicken the 
process of drying. Paper perfectly dry sbonid only be 
used, and changed often. The paper should be dried ift 
a warm oven, where bread has just been baked. 

Watery plants, such as bulbs, orohides, ete.. contkiM 
fgreen in herbals several months after they are placed in 
them. . It is well to plunge them in boiling water for a 
minute, or, still better^ to put them in alcohol for a couple 
of hours ; then they should be taken out and placed be^ 
tween leaves of brown paper, where they dry easily, be- 
cause the action of boiling water or alcohol has destroyed 
the life of the plant. 

There are plants whose leaves or flowem easily break 
after drying ; in such case all the parts, should be seat 
separately. 

There are also families of plants tiiat require pecniUar 
processes of preservation. Palms, on account ^ their 
size, cannot be preserved in common herbals. Yel» U is 
important to complete the history of this rconaritabla 
family. For this, must be observed : 1. The dried Jeavsai 
in paper^ sjnread out, when they are not too ^arge ; tbut 
when large, folded like a faui dried in the air, and wjcap- 
pe4 i^ brown paper w^li tied. 9^4 (21i»ters of flowf rs or 
eorymbe with tho common envelope^ taking cai« t^ p|ie« 
serve ^ually the male and female flowe^When4h<iiy are 
separate. These should be dricjd quickly in the epfu air 
and wrapped in paper or cloth* taking mtv CoeoUectilMi 

11 
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•owen thai fall off. When thaM eluttors are not larg#t 
it w<mkl be well to preeerve them in weak aloobolf and« 
in all cases, it should be used for branches, to be pat ia 
the same jar with ripe fruits of the same ptant. 3. CIiuk 
tars of ripe fruits, some dried in the air and others pra- 
served in alcohol.* 

Those great taiarine plants, commonly known by the 
name of sea- weed, should be dried by hanging them in 
the shade, in the opm air, without pressing them in pm* 
fier. They should, afterwards, be put in paper bags, with 
a label of the place where they were collected and their 
color when freslu 

• They can be better prepared in Paris than in traToliiig, 
as they often require much eare, uidess the traveller is 
skilled in the art Samples preserred in alcohol would 
ke useful for anatomical researches* 

\ Before dicing the smaller kinds in the same manner in 
the open Jiir. all the sea water should be pressed out, by 
aqueezing them gently, and absorbing it with brown 
paper* 

• The most of the other crrptogamous plants, such as the 
iftois, mosses, lichens, mushrooms targe and small, are 
prepared in herbals as other vegetables. 

The only proper way to preserve the pulpy mudirooms 
4s in alcohol, or wrapping them in flax or cotton ; but m 
note or sketch should be made of their colors, for only 
their form and structure are thus preserved. Young 
specimens of these plants are preferable. 

However the collections of which ^^e have spoken are 
*made^ a label should be attached to each of the speoi- 
mens,. indicating: 

1. The i^aee where the plant was found, and if the 



* The proof tpirii or new mm ot the best spottectry shops, 
.the dennty of which is about 0.917 to 0.995, i^ higli^ saitshk 
for the preservation of any of the objects of natural h'Stoqr 
which we may desire to preserve. New rum, of common 
strength, would not be so mjurious to a delicate, colored ob- 
ject, as alcohol.^--^^ TovNo, fr. 
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pfUce is Hub known, its positioii in relation to <m« tlllLt«> 
it known* 

2. Tlie time of ga^eriog the specimens, wkether in > 
flower or fmit 

3. The name the pl&nt bearst taking oare to have it^ 
repeated several times ; and its meaning shouU be added , 
whenever it is known. 

4. The nses of the plant in domestic economy, in the 
arts, or in medicine. 

5. The color of the different parts, and particularly that 
of the flower, its odor, the consistence of the fruit, and the 
manner it opens, when ripe ; in fine, all the phenomena 
Relative to the plant. 

6. The size, form and consistence of the plant. If it 
be a tree of some size, and if the traveller can sketch, it 
would be well to give a drawing of its form, especially 
for palms and other monocotyledons. Common trees, if 
there is no sketch made of them, maybe compared t6 
some of the best known trees in Europe. 

7. Numbers shoold be written on separate samples of 
the fruits, seeds, flowers, or wood of the same plant, which 
form the parcel the traveller sends, as well as on the sam- 
ples of the same plant that he keeps, and on his catalogue 
or journal, so that he can afterwards give accmrate iu^ 
formation of the plants he sends. These numbers shouldi 
not be repeated during the same tour, but should form % 
series, to avoid confusion. 

If the traveller can measure, or knows the height above 
the sea of the regions he travels over, be should suld to 
the note relative to oach plant a statement of the height 
where it was found ; the exact height is not oeeessarj* 
If he does not know the height, the omisnon can bo pacw 
tially remedied by the nsost remarkable and abandaat 
vegetables diat grow around. 

Dry fruits should be sent in boxes with a lubel and 
number c<Nrreq>onduig to that of the branoh of the plant; 
in the herbal# to which they beloiig. All thedry fruits^ 
too large size to be woU preservwl in herbais, should he 
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Qotteotod Mparaltly, the ripest choeen, dried carefully and 
wrapped in paper. Those of palms, pandanasv samiai • 
ooaifers» proteacees, ieeytbidees, ouoorbitaeees, the !•• 
(j^roinous family, the bigonias, bombacees, 8tereQliaeees# 
eq>eeially deserve to be collected separately. 

Palpous fruits should be sent in weak alcohol at I So, 
in acetic or pyro-ligneous acid dissolved in water, or in 
water saturated in marine salt, if these first two liquids 
cantiot be had, but the preservation of objects is much 
less certain and less perfect in this fluid. Each kind 
should be put in a separate jar and enveloped in cloth, 
flax or cotton, or if several kinds are put in the same jar,, 
each kind should be put in separate bags with special' 
labels. 

Among the pulpy fruits that deserve to be collected^ 
we shall particularly point out those of several palms « 
many of the bromiliaeees, resembling the ananas»aroidees« 
sapotees, and diospyrees ; several annonacees, the pulpy*, 
fruited caparidees, papayers, the soft fruited eurcurbita< 
oees, guthifers, aurantiees. 

It is desirable that flowers too delicate or too pulpy to 
be easily analysed when dry, should be, also, sent ill 
flasks of weak alcohol or acetic acid much weakened 
with water ; such are those of the orchides, balisiers, 
aroides, asclepiades, and all other plants dificult to pre« 
serve in herbals. It is important to tie on the flask a la^ 
bel marked with the name of the plantt or at least, a 
ttilmber corresponding to that which designates the sami 
plant in the herbal. As labels on jars frequently fall oflT, 
it would be best to mark the jars with paint, or to ptlt 
in each jar a bit of wood or parchment bearing the num* 
ber, or a label written with crayon or ink, or if the ob- 
jects are in alcohol, on thin pieces of lead marked with a 
knife. When several plants are put in the' ianofe^r, a 
label, thus marked, should be attached to each.* Witb- 
out this precaution, the collection would be ef tittla vai- 
nt. Flowers of the different species should' not .ba p«l 
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in the sulne phial. If it is ever necessary, a label shouU 
be attached to each. Or they should be put in paper 
pasted together, with the necessary specifications on the 
envelope. 

If there is neither phial nor alcohol, the flowers niay 
be dried in the air without pressing, and then folded in 
paper and labelled ; care being taken to put them up, sa. 
that there may be no danger of pressure. 

Entire specimens in flower and fruit of parasites with 
their roots and the bark in which they are embedded 
should be preserved in alcohol, or vinegar, or salt-wa- 
ter. Males and females of these plants, in which the 
sexes are generally separated, should be collected,-^ 
The plants are generally remarkable for their absent 
of leaves, for their pulpy consistence and creeping ohar^ 
acter. 

Herbals and fruits, when perfectly dry, shoald be put 
in tin, or, at least, well painted boxes, so as to be beyond 
the reach of mice or insects. 

Leaves of paper containing plants, should be well 
pressed together in packets and plaeed between two 
sheets of plain paper before being put in boxes. 

In packing up, several samples may be placed in each 
sheet of paper, and the number of leaves placed between 
be lessened, if necessary ; the packets should always be 
well pressed together. Any kind of paper is good for 
packing ; bananaSi or any large-leafed plant, can replace 
it ; it is only necessary that the plants be arranged 
with care, so as to give equal thickness to the packets in 
all their parts. 

If there is time, the specimens should be preserved by 
plunging the dry plant in an alcoholic solution of oono^ 
sive sublimate (3 to 4 drams for a quart of alcohol M 
56 degrees) or by putting on the solution withapeneif, 
and then drying it in a sheet of paper, which requires bttt 
a few minutes. With this precaution, all the specimeaa 
Mntmay be preserved; and for not. making ase of^^it 
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pmroela of plants have often arrived daniaged by inw 
fleets.^ 

If the planta are fumigated with sulphur, they willbt* 
preserved from insects for a long time. 

Among the specimens sent us there may be maay 
that we have received before ; but they will not be use- 
less. 

Plants preserved in herbals, which we already possess, 
will be employed in forming special herbals for difierent 
oountriest very useful for the study of botanical geogra- 
phy and to facilitate the researches of travellers, either 
by making exchanges with foreign museums, or 'to en* 
rieb the principal museum of the departments. 

Moreover, objects are constantly wasting by time;' 
which it is osf ful to renew. 

Collections of plants, from whatever country they 
come, have always some plants which the museum does 
not possess, or have them in a different state from those 
we possess, and so arc always interesting, when well 
made ; but there are countries little known, from which 
we desire to receive all that can be collected* 

In North America : the Floridas and southern part of 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas, a great part of Mexico, 
particularly the northern part, as well as California, t||f 
southern part of Mexico, and the countries comprehend* 
^ between the State and the Isthmus of Panama;, th# 
great isles of the Antilles, Hayti, Cuba and Jamaioat 
though formerly explored, are now scarcely represented 
in our herbals. 

Botany is already cultivated with success in qiany 
countries. Travellers can, sometimes, find herbals al- 



*The following mixture is an excellent wash for plants, rec- 
ommended by the late Sir J. £ .Smith, and well known to 9ota^ 
nists as '^Smith's Liquid:"— Alcohol, 1 pint--^amphor, 9 drs.«-»> 
corrosive smblimate, 2 drs.— used with a cameFs baijt pencil. 

Plants well dried and kept in a clean room, free from mois- 
ture, scarcely ever suffer from the attacks of insects in our clf«> 
mate.*— A. Youkg. Jr. t- 
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ready oolleoted. It would be useful to procure lbeiii« ef« 
peoially if they have but a tibort time to Atay or eveo m, 
single Season^ after assuring themselves that these her- 
bals art made with oare. This would be important, es* 
peoially in countries where the flora has been tieated 
by some resident botanist, and the kinds and species 

proper to these local floras should, if possible, be obf» 

tained. 

Collection of ivooden ttalki or trunks of trees. 

Collection of the trunks of the monocotyledons and ferns, 
should be made in a different manner from those of the 
dicotyledons. For the first, such as the palms, vaqnoia 
or pandamas, the dracena or dragoniers and the ferss In 
trees, etc., which vary in height according to the age ctf 
the trees, it would be desirable to obtain grown and en- 
tire trunks, from the root fo the top of the tree, when 
transportation can be effected without drfHculty or ex- 
pense. But when the size of the trunk and the difficult 
ties of transportation are so great that it cannot be con- 
veyed entire, it should be sent in three pieces of about 
80 inches each in length; taken, the first at the base with 
the roots, the second in the middle, and the third from the 
top with the first cluster of leaves. liVhr n the trunks 
ei;tt very large, damp and bard to dry, it is well toqnlek* 
en their drying, by splitting them lengthwise throngh 
(he middle; but the two halves should always be sent'Md 
a round piece out crosswise from two to three ia^Mi 
thtek. 

For the dietyledcHious vegetables, one of the prinolpal 
tmnks or a perfectly healthy branch should be taken, 
and a portion of it 10 to 18 inches long preserved $ the 
size best suited for samples is from 3 to 6 inches in di* 
ameter. Generally the age of the trunk ot branch 
should be such as to have at the same time peffeot wood 
and sap-wood. For the kinds of wood used for the build- 
ing, it is desirable that the samples should be taken from 
tronks large enough to give an idea as to the pfaysktl 
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qualitet of the wood. The samples should be sent with 
the bark entire. If there is danger that they will not 
dry well, they should be sawed lengthwise, at some dis- 
tance from the pith« so that it may remain perfect on 
one of the pieces, and even in that case, it is well to sead^ 
besides the two halves of wood sawed lengthwise, an 
entire round of from 2 to 4 inches thick. 

The samples of trunks, whether monocotyledons or 
dicotyledons, should not be boxed, or sent off, before 
they are perfectly dry. Until dry, they should be kept 
as much as possible, from insects. To give interest to 
these samples of wood, it is indispensable to label theni 
with numbers corresponding with those of the leavef 
and flowers or fruits, dried botanically, so that they can 
be determined with precision. 

These numbers should be written on the wood very 
plain, either with ink or black crayon ; or, better still, 
Willi paint. When the samples are few, they can b^ 
notched or marked with Roman characters cut deep in 
the wood. It is very important either in the catalo^ues^ 
or in the labels of the samples in the herbals, to write th« 
common names, which the trees bear in the country 
where the samples were gathered, because these names 
are more generally known of the large vegetables thaijL 
those of small plants ; and by this precaution new infor- 
mation can be more easily obtained concerning them, , 

After having indicated the manner of making colleo-. 
tions, we shall now go on to particularize the veget« 
ables whose trunlcs we especially desire to obtain. 

The collection of the museum is already rich in trunks 
of arborescent ferns. Yet it possesses but very few o^ 
those which do not belong to the tribe of cyatheest such 
as the diplazium, dicksonia, lomaria, angiopteris. 

Among the woods of the dicotyledonous trees, we ahaU 
place in the first rank all the woods employed in the arts, 
and particularly in cabinet-making and dying; woods 
which we receive only in the state in which commerce 
brings them to us, and which it would be very intertsi- 
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inJS to buve coittpli^t* with Iheir pith ud tuulc, Md cmi- 
p«cially. wiih a branch itt flower or fruit prettrved in M 
h«rbal, which might iacilitAte the determination ot their 
scientific appellation. With the exception of a emaU 
nvimber of woods o( Brazil* which we have received in 
thu manner, we have every thing to ask in this respect 
fi^n Brazil as well as from Guyana and the Antilles, 
and samples suited to clear up the history of different 
sorts of cabinet woods^ fron- woods, palUssander^ yellow 
woods, etc., would be of great interest. We shall cite* 
besides, the wood of the fig-tree, sycamore of Egypt, em« 
ployed by the ancient Egyptians; those of the meliacees 
or cedrelaces of India« and that of the flindersia of New 
Holland. 

For the illustration of vegetable anatomy and physi- 
ology, the other trees, which do not furnish woods em* 
ployed in the arts, are not less interesting, and all should 
be collected ; but the branches need not he so large, say 
from two to three inches in diameter, The countries 
which liave not yet furnished any thing to our collection, 
and in which are to be found objects that we want, are, 
in the ancient continent, Arabia, Persia, and, above all, 
China, Cocbin-China, and the great islands of Asia ; 
New Holland and Van Dieroan's Land, whose vegeta^ 
tibn U peculiar and from which we have as yet hardly a 
single sample of wood : Senegal, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Madagascar and Abyssinia ; in the new continent, Mex* 
ico and Califoriiia, Peru, Columbia and Patagonia. In 
these different localities, should be procured not o^ly 
specimens of wood from large trees, but the principcd 
stalks of shrubs and of the great ligneous plants which 
never attain the same size in our climate. But among, 
the dicotyledonous vegttablee there are none that merit 
the attentioa of naturalists so much as the creeping lig< 
neoos plants known as lianes. Almost all these plants 
present a remarkable structure, more or less anomalous^ 
whieh may throw light on the mode of increase and oonr- 
iifhoMmt of vegetables, Specimens of these plants, ept* 

18 
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leeted by MM. Gaudicbaad, Perrotuu Guillemin, and 
Melincn have ulraady suggented valoable id«a9. But 
there are yet many gaps to fill Qp« and persons living in 
Warm ceUntries could supply us with important dooa- 
ments, by collecting not only portions of all these plants, 
hot by sending pieces of the stalks of sufBcient size tak« 
enfoomthe foot of the oldest trees with the roots of 
yoitnger trunks: young branches of from one to two- 
years old, and branches with leaves and floviers dried* 
botanically. The essentini point would be for each kind 
to have the succession of its different ages from the bran- 
ches of the first year with the leaves, flowers and fruits^ 
up to the oldest trunks ; and the samples could be easily 
gathered when the great trees are cut down in the for- 
est, round which twine these parasites. The comnpon 
names which they bear in their country should be mark- 
ed with care both for the creepers uik) trees, as well as 
the virtues ascribed to them, and the i>ses to which they 
are applied. It is essentkil for most of the parasites, 
even when they are not of large size, and especially of 
those which contain much water, like the trunks of the 
chisus, to cut directly pieces some inches thick, as their 
organization is better preserved than that of the larger 
tranks. 

All the different pieces coming from one trankshould 
be labelled with the same number, 

YegvtMe Products^, 

' Wo comprehend under thi« designation all the parts of 
vegetables or products of the vegetable kingdom, wbioh* 
are of sufficient interest to merit collection ; sueh as ve«^ 
getable (tbre employed in the fabrication of tissues or 
cordages; natural tissues coming fVom the preparation' 
of the bark of ttetfn ; paper, made directly from certain 
piants ; starches, with the starch prepared at the plaoei ; 
wbefH the plant grows ; tubercles, root, branches and- 
»eed!i from which it' is extrncted ; gnms^ iogani, resins^.* 
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Mf by- ^f^peliikbles ; dye-sti^^ ; aUo, rpot^t barks, ioa.yc|i^ 
or fruit, used either in medicine or the incUl^s4|r^{.,ar^^, ,., 
^M^is dssdnlialf, as. muob^M possMbie, %o^ con^cji^it )^ifse 
olajQot^ w4th,the sp^cime^ of tb/^. plants in. the herbal 
which produce them, by means of the numbers .and^tl]i/i^ 
writing <)D.tb0ir labels 4 apd tagiye the common name 
both of the plant and the staff used, and the uses to whlcb^ 
itiitiappUed. . ^ ., 

r<Sp0OimenS(. gathered with these precautions, in tbe 
countries where these products are developed, would be 
iiltereKtidg, even oi the objects which generally arrive 
in Europe through commerce : for, in a great number of 
cases, the origin of these stufis is pbscure, the distinc-v 
tion of ther kinds and qualities riot well understood, and 
many of them are adulterated before they reaqh £a«. 
rope* ' 

It would be well to send a sufficient quantity of each 
of these Jitufis for all the experiments which may be 
judged in(feret(ting; from two to four pounds would gen- 
erally be a suitable quantity. 

The stufis that are liable to be attacked by insects 
should be placed, well dried, in boxes, bottles or earthen 
jars perfectly sealed. 

Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology. 

Many objects useful for extending the study ol these 
branches 4»l* botany are comprehended in the collQctionSi 
oftrunks, fruits and^dried plants which we have already 
particularized ; we recommend, here, under Ihis iipei^ial 
title, the collection of specimens which would show ther 
deviation from, the usual structure of vegetables^ or tboip 
whioh must be preserved in a^ particular manner ixk ^m^ 
der to be submitted to observation. Suebare: . 

1. The xesolls of experiments t^ied, fre^uMtlyi i^f^ a: 
diffili^tend, on vegetables whi'ok do^ not- |prow in ,£iff 
rope — . ■ • • ^ ■ j<* . -.•'.. -, --t.j,.. 
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Thus tr links of the palm trees on whioh are made 
iioCehest or perforations, to extract tbe sweet sap tlMtt 
oofes from them. 

The traaks of draironters (droeo^na) on whieh Ihesa 
ponetnres hare been made flrom a time more or lees n* 
Aote. 

Examples of panctnres more or less entirely grown 
over» on the trees whose wood is very different flrom that 
of indigenous trees, suoh as the very soft woods of 1nk>-* 
bab, the paypayers, and on the very hard woods, as iron 
wood, ebon, etc. 

f. The exorescences and other anomalies of thedevel* 
opment of woods, by knowing exactly the tree on whioh 
they have been observed or gathered. 

8. The parasitical plants inserted on the trunks or 
roots, whioh bear them, snob as the loranthosi viscam*- 
and other parasites on the branches, the rafflesia hydao*< 
ra, balanophara on the roots These specimens, showing 
the parasites still fixed on a portion of the plant, whicb' 
nourishes them, ought to be preserved dry for the lig* . 
neoos species, and in alcohol for the herbaceoos or pal— 
py species. 

4. Monstrosities, or anomalies of structnre of flowera 
and exotic fruits, preserved in alcohol. 

Fosuil Vegetables* 

The collections of this kind at the museum have, in 
the last few years, greatly increased, and the researebea 
of travellers and correspondents of the establishment are 
constantly adding to their importanoe. At the preseai 
time» these collections comprehend, almost entirely, the 
fbesil vegetables of Europe ; yet, it is known that the 
soils that produce them are found in the most remote parts* 
of the world, and the comparison of fossils coming firom^ 
a great distance would be of great interest forgeologieal 
theories. Thus, coal fields, so rich in fossil plantain Eu^ 
rope, are excavated at a great number of points in Nertfe 
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Amerieii; ih (he East Indies, in China, and N%w Hollaiul, 
and lire fonnd, witliottt deubt, in other plaobn : the niifiti 
of the United States hare been explored with cai^ M 
the fossils whieh they oontain, and bare already toppit* 
ed oar galleries with nttmeroos speeimens. 

It must not be forgotten that, to classily exactly tfaes^ * 
f dssits, a oonsiderable number of speelmens is frequently 
neeeisary, and that a eolieetlon of all the varieties fottnil 
together in the same hicallty is a matter of the first im^ 
portance. A targe number of speoimeii should there • 
fore be collected and sent, especially from distant lo« 
callties. 

Specimens should especially he procured, which prei>^ 
sem the stamps of leaves entire and perfectly marked; 
also the trunks which still show the carbonhed bark 
which covered them, end the impressidns of the insert 
tions of the leaves that they bore, and also characterised 
fVuits, such as those analogous to the cones of the pines, 
the fruits of the palm trees, etc* 

Coal fields, although more rich, in general, than any 
other in vegetable fossih, are not the only ones which 
contain them. The secondary formation, and the tertiary,, 
present also numerous impressions of leaves, of branches^ 
of flowers even and of fruits, whose succession at dif« 
ferent epochs of formation, and comparative structure in 
various countries of the world, are not less interesting. 
Their acquisitions cannot be too strongly recommended t 
but it is necessary, as much as possible, to Join to these 
fossils the animal iossila which may accompany them, 
which wiil better tend to determine the epoch of the for« 
matioo of the deposit which contaias them. 

There is still another class of vegetable fossils which* 
in latter tinsesi has acquired more Importance than hai 
bean given to them before ; they are petrifled weeds, 
whose interior organisation, wo are« by a new process; 
able to study, and to compare ihem with HVing woddst 
These woods are found in the deposits of every epoch, 
ai)d in countries the farthest separated. They belong to 
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families aod classes very diiier<int» and hence their ex- 
amination is very important. It should be recoouneoded 
to persons^ who meet with them, lo collect them with 
great care» selecting those piccoM, which appear to differt 
not only in their exterior form, but in their interior struc-r 
ture. 

It is not necessary to send large specimens of the char« 
acteristics which distinguish them as regards their in? 
ti^ior structure, and especially of the diootyledonous 
woods with concentric layers. It is best, on the contr&ryt 
to break them neatly with the hammer and reduce thfsm 
to the size of about three or four inches each way. Xbe 
only lars® pieces which ought to be preserved are tbosts 
of the monocotyledons* such as the woods of palms, and 
the woods which would be analagous to the trunks of 
the tree ierns; for these, it is necessary, as much as pos* 
sible, to have the trunk entire from tho centre to tbe.sur* 
face, with a length of from eight to twelve inches. ,A« 
mong places where the most remarkable and varied fossil 
woods have been found, we would mentipn the . little 
Antilles, and above all Antigua, Saint Lucy and the Mar* 
tinique* The museum possesses but few specimens from 
these places. . . 

All the specimens of fossil plants, which may be ad- 
dressed to the museum, should be wrapped with care in 
two or three papers ; those which have delicate impreik 
sions should he covered on their face with cotton or lint, 
especially if the rock or stone is tender. If the. samples 
are thin and fragile, as is often the case with impressions 
upon slates, they should be placed in separate boxes. 
The boxes should be proportionate to the size of the sam- 
ples, so as to be filled compactly, that they may not be 
shaken in transportation. Fossils should not be put in 
the same case with dried plants, or in glass cases. With* 
out these precautious these specimens woald be robbed 
and the impressions be eflaced. 
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i SCOTION III.— »2#OCLO0Y. 

* InmrUbrai§d Animah^ 

ZoojAytei^ Wormi and Mollusca. The Roa it peophid 
by an aimontinflnity of animakt toft or gelalinout. grotipi»d 
at niolliitoa« wortnt or loophytet* tome of whioh Uv# 
itolatedt and oihert in tocietiet. The greatest part oC 
theeo animals It little known, and their study it tharo* 
forO'Very important, as they giire general notions on fko 
organisation of beings and on the diversity of forms un- 
der which living nature shows herself, 

Surgeons and amateurs of natural history, travelling 
on boHrd ships, might procure us a great number of theso 
curious animals. 

It is sufficient to take them with a net, to wash them 
well in warm water, and then to put them in alcohol,, 
with the precautions that we shnll point out, and to pre- 
pare a note indicating the latitude of the place whero 
they are takfn->-whether they live solitary or in society 
-—whether they are phosphorescent* and whether they 
live at certain depths or at the surface of the sea. The 
colors of gelatinous animals not keeping well in alcoholf 
should bo mentioned in the note. 

Rocks, sea* weed, and the bottom of the sea, are often 
covered with masses of a gelatinous flesh colored sob« 
stance, that may be mistaken for lifeless bodies ; yet they 
are formed by the aggregation of a crowd of little microscH 
pic animals, whoso organisation is very varied. Garo 
should be taken to remove them with the blade of a kntfef 
and these bods, not generally very thick, should be plun« 
ged in spirits of wine, taking care to note their color, whioh 
quickly disappears. 

It would be useAil to collect numerous sponges, and to 
preserve them in alcohol. 

There are, doubtless, in the depths of tha sea« multi- 
tudes of animals which do not appear on the surface, and 
which are entirely unknown. Thejte may be obtained 
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with tb« drag./wluoh •baultl be freqa«nUy used in depths 
from several fttthoms up to one hundred and fifty fothoms. 

Not less c«ire Kbould be taken to collect the land sheUa 
than those of the sea. PosmII >hells are likewise of peat 
ihlerest. 

Very (Vail shells, oorsins. fea'Sta^r, elOt sboold b^ 
wrapped in cotton, and placed in a box, each by itself. 
It would be well to wajcK in chalk water oarslns and eaa^ 
stars; the greateiit number possible of these aniasala 
should be preserved in spirits of wine, taking care to. sorw 
round them with thread or fine linen or cotton* and, af« 
terwards. wound with thicker linen or several toras of 
thread, so as to hinder the pointa or spines from falling 
ofi*. The madrepores of a certain volume shoald be fixed 
liy wire to the bottom of the box in which they are plaoed* 
but these frail substances would arrive in beitter order If 
each Mpecimen was placed in a box by itsel£ 

The shell-fish should he placed in alcoh'^l. The onter 
shell, when it is spiral, should be punctured at tbe upper 
prtrt and at several points of the f^pire, to let the liqaor 
run in, so that the whole animal may be preserved. It 
in posHihIe, by following this indication, to have sfaell*fish 
in such order that the> may be dissected, even after bo* 
ing a very long time in the collections. 

In a calm or gentle breeze, it is well to have ready a 
gauxe net for taking the sea mollusca, whose number is 
considerable. The net should be watched ami drawn 
several times a night, for it is probable that the spirolo 
wilt be found at the surface of the water. Fishes dioiald 
be opened to find this same spirule, which is doubtleso 
caught by them. Tbn other cephalopodes are not less 
numeroiiSf nor is their study less interesting. 

There is a class of animals called marine worms, or 
a^Aelides, of which but a few kinds are known, because 
little pains have been taken to collect them. These aa{« 
mals are common on the shores of tbe sea A gieit num- 
ber live in the interstices of madrepores, and several 
make deep hoiest in (he sand, or in ihe mud. With spades 
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aad hammats they isduld be easily pnioared, andat w^ooW 
ba aecenlMtf to presarTe tbem ia aloohol. As tba gnM- 
est part of these kimls make tbenuselTes sheaths, it wooM ' 
be well to collect them and put them in spirits of wine* 
Ordinarily these animals qoidtly change color ; it would 
be well to note their color ; especially to do this for the 
leeefaee, whose colors disappear as soon a& they are 
dead The attention of naturalists should be directed ' 
toenirds (he fembrics or earth-worms* These animala 
conld Joe sent as alive, as well as the land mollusca;, kjr 
seadiag them in dosed boxes containing & little earth or 
damp moss. 
• It- wonld be well to look for the entozoaires or helmttt« 
thwi of different animals and send them, declaring^ at the^ 
same time the animal and viscera whence the worm is^ 
extracted. 

Articulated Animals. 

•Artienlated animals (viz: insects, spiders, crostaci* 
ans> etc.,) compose the most numerous family of the ani« 
mal kingdom: collections made in distant conntrie^ iu«> 
dude generally a considerable proportion of new vari- 
eties, and the capture, preservatioti and transport of these 
little beings offer ao serions diffieolties. We r^commead* 
in a special manner, to the attention of travellers, esikK 
mologioal researches. Undertaken with zeal and iate^. 
Kgence, even by a person who is not a naturali(^t» they 
cannot fail of being useful to science and important tat 
the museum. In this, as in the other branches of aoolp* 
gy, it is not the large and brilliant kindai which airciinqft 
sought by the naturalist ; because it is gentrally amoag 
the^small insects or those of plain colors that the mora 
novel forms are found; for eolteotors ha^e ardinarily 
neglected them, and even in the best explored regions 
(in the environs of Pairia, for example) are diao6vered var 
riefies which, till recently, have esoaped attention. As 

fcfr the manner of forming these eolleetioasi and the pai^ 

13 
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IUqImt indicatioiM relatlye to the elaMM into which te 
divided this vast division of the animal kinfdoiB« wo 
•hall give to each of these groups a separate artiole. 

Insects. 

^hat we have said of articulated animals in general* 
is particularly applicable to insects, whose nnmber ia 
immense, and whose forms vary beyond all iroaginatiiMk 
The kinds differ extremely from one country to another, 
often even from one locality to another in the saiae 
country, and it is rare to find perfect identity between 
insects which inhabit different regions, though often at 
the first glance, no difference can be detected betwettt 
them ; besides there is no point on the globe where the 
entomologic faun is completely known, and although 
our museum has about eighty thousand kinds, our galle- 
ries do not include half that are seen in looking through 
the different collections of Europe. It results that, in 
all countries, travellers, who occupy themselves with en- 
tomology, can render themselves useful to the museum, 
and, in distant coutitries, they should not neglect coUeot* 
ing all the insects they find, even the kinds that do noc 
appear to differ in any thing from those found every day 
at home. There are some parts of the globe, which, en* 
tomologically, deserve to fix the attention of the eollee* 
tor, either by reason of their extraordinary richness, or 
on account of the small number of parcels yet sent from 
them to the museum. Such are the west parts of Afii* 
ca, from the gulf of Benin to the oape of Good Hope, the 
Birman Empire, Assan, and even the interior of India, 
whence the English entomologists receive so many re* 
markable varieties, Borneo, the Philipines and the nei^ 
boring isles, the western and northen part of Australia^ 
the west coast of North America, from Mexioo to Beh* 
ring's strait, and the great basins of the Amason. 

In general, entomologists content themselves wiUiedl* 
kcting insects without studying tho manners and medb of 
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Ibeir dutyt for it is neceasary, for the progren of seieaeOp 
to have exact notions on this subject. Thus, it is well t6 
indicate* whenever it is possible, not only the locality 
where the insect is founds but, besides , the nature of the 
locality, the names of the plants on which the variety is 
fooadf and all the particulars relative to its manner of 
life. It would be interesting to have samplss of the 
products of the industry of these little beings, nests of 
bees and ants, the combs of wild bees, cocoons, etc. The 
jtttfis supplied by insects and used in the arts, are equal* 
ly important to collect and study with regard to their 
mode of production. Besides, we shall call the attention 
of travellers to the alteration made by insects in the 
plants they inhabit, the manner many of them pierce the 
bark of trees or even the wood ; eat or roll the leaves, or 
cause in them, by their stingf, excrescences, etc. Speci- 
mens of these alterations would be of great interest to 
entomology, especially when united with the insect that 
occasions them. 

We urge travellers, likewise, to look for cheniles and 
the other larvce, and to preserve some of them alive, in 
order to obtain a perfect insect, or at least, a crysalis. 
Larvee whote origin is unknown would be of little inter- 
est to the museum, while a collection, in which each 
larva is united with the perfect insect, would be of great 
value. 

Besides, the insects that live as parasites on other 4fi- 
imals should not be neglected. 

Insects are easily caught, and need few instruments. 
The best way to take a great number of these animals 
at a time is to throw quickly on the plants of the mead- 
ows and lawns a cloth sack whose mouth is attached to 
a eirele of iron, fixed at the end of a stick. By direct- 
ing this instrument alternately right and leit, even the 
fleetest insect cannot get out, and all those that are 
aaai^t by its movementare driven to the bottom cff the 
siiik. They should be tnken out one by one, either 
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tbe band or pinoers* and pierced immediately with a pin 
proportioned to the ftize of the anioial. The coleopittnr 
sbctdd be pierced on the right wiog (clytze,) the hytne^ 
aopters, dipters and lepidopters in the middle of the waiat, 
tbte orthopters and neuropten a little behind, between 
the base of the witigs. 

The small kinds, >ft'hose shells are hard enought aa thn 
eoleopters and the most part of hemipterSp for exampls* 
instead of being fastened with pins maybe placed in lit« 
tie bottles or in flasks containing rolls of paper or oofc* 
ton* if paper is wanting. This method is even applica* 
ble to the larger kinds, and should be employed when 
there is not time to impale, with care, the insects that 
are caught. The small insects with soft bodies should 
be preserved in alcohol, for drying frequently deforms 
them to such a degree that they cannot be recognized. 
Caterpillars should also be preserved in alcohol,.as well 
as other larvss, and it would be well to place with them 
a certain number of the mature insects, so that a pari 
might be taken for anatomical researches.* 

Butterflies are taken by the aid of a gauae neteraack. 
These insects are found chiefly in fields where flowem 
abound, and on the leaves of trees; but they must be 
sought too in dark places, for, during the day, tbe night 
kinds are here asleep upon walls or bark of trees. With 
a little skill they can be pierced without seizing them 
before hand, and if there is fear of missing them tbua* 
they should be covered with the gauze pinews^ thiooigh 
which the pin can be passed. When the air is cakn and 
the nigh^ obscure, they can be easily taken by meaMi of 
torches, for it is sufficient to place a light in « low aiiA 
open place to attract a multitude of phalaaes and othec 



* Cfttteroillars may be kept in perfect preservation in the 
(oUowing liquid : — Alcohol, 12 oz.; distilled water« 1 lb.; cofr 
rosive sublimate, 2 drs.; burnt alum, 3 oz, Macerate for -33 
btrars. Wheti used, add one-third water. The phlthr shioDl^ 
liavse ^ diaoMter one-third larger than that of the instcts thef 
are to coatain. 
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liocturnal iuseots^ Bui to h«ve hands<»me l^pidopterst it 
is best to obtain caterpillars, feed them with the leaves 
of the plant on which they are found, and pierce the but- 
terfly as soon as he has underg^ofte his change, for the 
specimens caught in their flight are rarely uninjured. 

For the coleopters, it is not sufficient to beat the bushes 
and herbaceous plants. These insects should also be 
nought under the bark of trees, in the interior of mush- 
rooms, under the stones, and even in the soil. For this, 
it is well to be provided with a paring knife, an instru* 
ment which is much like a carpenter's chisel, but which 
is slightly curved, and ends in a kind o| pointed spa- 
tula. . 

Aquatic insects are taken by the help of a net like 
that used for insects of the air, but whose bag should be 
of canvass instead of cloth. In fine, to catch the hy- 
menopters, whose sting is often formidable, it is necessa- 
ry to have pincers whose prongs are disposed like rackets 
and armed with coarse lace. 

The preservation of insects that have been pierced re- 
quires some care. To prevent the lepidopters from in- 
juring their wings in struggling, it is well, directly after 
they are caught, to press the thorax. On returning from 
the chase, the insects that have been caught should be 
killed by placing them in a dry tin box, and partly im- 
mersing it in boiling water. The high temperature will 
kill them in a few minutes. The boxes designed for t^ie 
reception of entomologic specimens should be of light 
wood, and, at least, 2) inches deep : the bottom should 
be lined with cork or some other very soft vegetable sub- 
stance, and the pins should be pressed in as much as pos- 
sible. When the insects are large, it is necessary, be* 
sides, to fix them by means of several pins placed aroood ; 
ic^ if one of them g*ets loose, he not only injures bime^lf, 
but likewise daAiages all whrch' he jostles. As uoGn as 
the box is full and the insects dry enough, it should be 
shut and pasted with bands of paper on aH the joints: 
but in warm countries, where destruotiY^ iHseets aftbiand, 
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this precaution i« not sufficient; the boxes should, besides^ 
bo' placed in a tin ohest^ soldered on all sides. 

Arachnides. 

. Animals of this class are less numerous than insects, 
but they merit the attention of travellers. Certain kinds 
live in the water, but the greatest part are land animals, 
and live in shrubs or in holes, either in old walls or in 
the ground. The industry that many spiders display in 
the construction of their dwellings or in snares de« 
signed to catch their prey, is very remarkable ; the 
nest of the mygales, for example, is exceedingly curious. It 
would be interesting to have a collection of threads sputi 
by exotic spiders ; and the preservation of their delicate 
tissues is easy enough, if they are spread out on a leaf of 
paper dipped in gum* water. It is perhaps superfluous te 
add that these specimens would have little value, unless 
each one is accompanied by the spider that produces it. 

In fine, the kinds reputed venomous, and those which 
live as parasites on other animals, should be particularly 
pointed out. 

The preservation of the arachnides^ offers some diffi* 
eulties. In drying, these animals lose their shape, and in 
alcohol, their colors, so that it is necessary, as much as 
possible, to preserve specimens of the same kind by these 
methods, and to take care to number them so that they 
may be easily identified. 

Crustacea. 

These animals are almost aquatic, and the greatest 
part inhabit the sea. Grabs are found generally near the 

* The following preparation may be relied upon, and as the 
best out ot a number of experiments for the preservation of this 
class. I have specimens of spiders which have been preserved 
in this solution nearly ten years, and yet with their colors per- 
feet : — ^Alcohol, (80 de.) 3 parts ; water, 3 parts ; alum, 2 oz., 
to 1 pint. — A. Young, Jr. 
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tbor« in the hollows of the rootu and under the stones ; 
hot there are kinds which hide in the sand or live at great 
depths. Some live entirely in the sea. This is the case 
with sach of the decapodes maoroares as the laof oustes 
and the salicoos ; and it is generally by the aid of drags 
aad nets that they are taken* But a more snccessful 
way of fishing for them is to sink to the bottom na opea 
case, a kind of a basket i^rhose mouth is in the form of a 
reversed cone ; some carrion placed in the interior of this 
basket attracts the crabs, and, when once in, they cannot 
get onU 

The small kinds of crevettines are found, in groat 
abundance, in the midst of the sea-weed ; and to catch 
^hem, it is necessary to place a certain quantity of marine 
plants in a vase full of sea water ; the little animals that 
are in it quickly exhaust *the exygen dissolved in this 
liquid and they rise to the surface, where it is easy to take 
them with a spoon. 

Othcir Crustacea ef a small size are found in the deep 
sea* and are taken in nets like the sea mollusca. Be. 
sides, there exist a great number of these animals which 
Uve as parasites on fish, (about the gills especially,) and 
lay 4 collection of them science would be enriched with a 
multitude of new and curious specific forms. Until now 
tKavellers have almost entirely neglected the little eras* 
tacea of the order of the entomostracea, which are found 
in flresh water ; and it is desirable that they should be 
collected in all localities. 

The best means of preserving the crnstacea is to plunge 
them in alcohol from 20 to 25 degrees, after baviog 
wrapped them in linen or leaves. The large kindsysbeuld 
be dried, by taking care first to take out the viscera th^t 
are under the shell ; but the crnstacea preserved ia this 
manner are extre^nely fragile, and are rarely preserved 
entire^ 
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Fishes and Reptiies. Although among sea fish ikefm 
are several kinds which are foand on different coasts»th# 
greatest number inhabit particular shores and gulis. It: 
would be useful then to send those that are found in eooft* 
tries not yet visited by naturaliits, and even the eommatt 
market fish. 

As for the fresh* water fishes^ they difier, not only ao* 
eording to the country, but according to the rivers and' 
lakes where they live. It would be well to send all thali 
ean be found* 

Generally, any fish brought from a foreigu markai^.' 
with the name that it bears in the country, wound be aa 
acquisition interesting for science. 

They should be put in alcohol, or, if too large, only thet- 
skin well dried, taking care to preserve the head, teeth 
and fins. It is essential that the fins should be stretched 
out in order to dry them well. For this they should be 
glued on paper. 

Reptiles should also be put in alcohol, even if their 
great size only permits thus to preserve the skin, whiok* 
is much better than to send it dried. In skinning soake9; 
it is necessary to leave the head, and to take care not to 
injure the scales* Great caro should be taken, too, not 
to break the tails of lizards. 

It would be desirable to send the skeletons of fish and 
reptiles too large to be sent in spirits. 

These skeletons do not require much labor. It is suflS- 
eient to take ofi* the flesh, and, afterwards, to dry perfiseU^ 
ly, without taking them to pieoes. The whole skeletoar 
should be placed in a box with cotton or with very dvf 
and fine sand. If it is too long, it should be separated 
into two or three parts. 

The following indications will point out the reptiles 
which, in the present state of science, would offer the 
greatest interest for the collections of the museum : 



North Ajuubrioa. — Tesludo polyphemus or gophar. 

Ciftudo blandingiif Holbrook. 

Emys rubriventris, Leconte, 

Emys floridana. ib* 

Emys mobyhnsis^ Holbrook. 

Emys insculpta.* Leconte. 
' Emys oregonensis, Holbrook. 
. Emys hieroglyphica,. Holbrrok. 

Emys cumberlandensis, Holbrook. 

Emys amcinna, Leconte. 

Emys troostiU Holbrook. 

Emysaura serpentina^* Dum. Big. (larga ones.) 

Chdonura temminckii^ Holbrook, (young and grown*) 
* Trionyx muticu»^ (large ones.) 

Trionyx spiniferuSf-f (large ones.) 

If possible, some living specimens should be furnished 
of each of these kinds, as well as those of all the other 
chelonians. Those reptiles, whose flesh is eaten, abound 
in the markets of the United States. 

Rana mugiens,% or bull frog ; (living subjects.) 

All the small kinds of lizards and serpents and all the 
Catraciens urbdeles, especially those with persisting gillS|§ 
are desired. 

Also rattlesnakes from the south, which differ from 
those of the north, preserved in alcohol. 

We have very few reptiles from the Californias, Yuca* 
tan and Guatemala. Boas^ the crested basilisk, and the 
horrible heloderme, a great lizard with tuberculiform 
scales, should be sent us. ' 



" * These species are both common in the western part of Veiv 
aonty as is also the Emys picta of Schneider. 

f This is the Trionyx ferox of moat American herpetologists. 
It is known in Vermont as the Soft*sheiled 'J'ortoise, and some 
fine specimens of it have been taken in Lamoille river in Miltou. 

. ^ This is the Rana pipiens of most American writers, and is 
very common in Vermont. 

. ^ The Proteus, Menobranchus maculatus, so common at 
Winooska Fall?, belongs to this family. 

14 
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Cuba noorlsbes an immetite nomber of reptUea which 
are entirely unknown to Mi and our museum poftsetiee 
only a very few of those fomid in Jamaica. 

Birds and Matnmiferes. 

The study of zoology in^ the museum of natural histery 
is not confined to the observation of the forms of animals^ 
or to the descriptions of their organs* It proposes, ba • 
sides, to examine their habits, their deveiopmr nt, their in* 
stinet, and to see if they can be of any use. Formerly* 
nothing coirtd be learnt of these essential particulars but 
by the relations of travellers. Establishments formed at 
great expense by princes or rich amateurs, to collect and 
take care of rare animals, were rather objects of luxury 
and curiosity than of study and science. But since we 
have had a menagerie at the museum, a new field of ob« 
servation is open to naturalists. There, animals can be 
followed in all degrees of their developments, }>nd their 
manner of living can be compared with their organiza^ 
tion, which anatomy discovers after death. Positive 
knowledge can be acquired on the so important phe* 
nomena of copulation, gestation, birth, etc. The varie* 
ties which depend upon age can be distinguished from 
those which are produced by climate, nourishment, and 
by crossing races, and the difierence determined, which 
really exists between species. If these animals are of a 
aature to render services to domestic economy or agri* 
culture, and if they breed, there are the means to raise 
and domesticate them, and, so, to procure new resources. 
The vigogne, the lama, the alpaca, the tapir, the kanga* 
roo, the casoa, and many others, will, perhapSr one day 
be very useful. 

' Considered with relation to science, there are few ani* 
mals, strangers to Europe, which are not useful as a study» 
The history of the greatest part of them is yet very in* 
complete. That of the lion was not well known untitaf* 
ter the lioness of the menagerie had whelps; it is alsa 
since two elephants have died at the menjigerie of ^ttia 
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muHum that an exact knowledge of the anatomy of 
great quadruped has been acquired. 

Travellers cannot be too strongly urged to neglect acr 
opportunity to send us living animals when they have it 
in their power. 

The small quadrupeds, chiefly those that burrow and 
bide themselves in the ground are little knowp. The bat 
tribe is still less so, and merits equally the attention and 
care of travellers. 

Animals can easily be procured by applying to the na* 
tives of the country, who know where they are to be 
found and frequentl> meet them. They can take them 
in snares and bring them in alive. The young of quad- 
rupeds and birds they can procure in consequence of 
knowing the lurking places of the former and where the 
latter build their nests. 

The younger the animals are, the easier it is to acoos* 
tom them to live in cages. They will require, at first, 
particular care ; it will be well to feed them for some 
weeks on shore before shipment, and too much pains can* 
not be taken to tame them. An animal that is not 
frightened at the sight of those who take care of him, is 
always in better health and better endures the fatigues 
of a sea- voyage than one which remains wild ; and there 
is scarce an animal that does not yield to kind treat- 
ment* 

Nourishment in excess, when they are shut up, and 
without the power of taking exercise, would be iryuriou 
The surest way of keeping them is merely to give the 
what is necessary. ^ 

After suitable nourishment, cleanliness is most neoa« 
sary to them. On shipboard, some one can usuallyyoe 
found, who will take care of them, either lor amusementr 
or a slight remuneration. It is essential to take precau* 
tions to prevent the animals being teased or irritated by 
passengers. 

As there are always difficulties in the transportation df 
liiring animal^t it will, in nioet oases, be necessary to 
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tfilopt the eatier coarse, and forward the spoils of dead 
animals. 

Qaadmpeds can be procured either by sending btmters 
into the interior of the country, or by applying to the na*' 
tives of the country. And larger animals, killed in plaees* 
too remote to be preserved or transported entire^ should 
be skinned, and the skin, with the bones of the head and 
the feet should be forwarded. 

The mammifers of a size small enough to be enclosed 
jtf a jar or cask, should be put in alcohol Those» that 
are too large to be preserved in this manner, should be 
tinned, and care should be taken to send with the tkin 
the fetet and head, with the brain taken out ; or if that 
cannot be done, the jaws, at least, should be sent. In 
preparing the head, care should be taken not to damage 
the skull. The brain can be extracted with care with-- 
oat Increasing the occipital hole. 

We shall speak, further on, of the means to be em* 
ployed, and the precautions to be taken, for the preserva* 
tien of the skins, and for that of animals placed in al<^ 
oobol. 

When the skeleton of the animcd can be joined to the 
skilly a great service will be rendered to science* The 
oScert can entrust with this care the surgeons of the. 

\ ships, for whom this operation will be easy. 
It is not necessary that the skeleton should be set up. 
After having boiled' the bones, taken off the flesh, and 
dried them well, all those of the same animal should be 
)ttt iii a cloth sack with moss, sea weed, rolls of paper, 
o: some other soft and dry matter, that they may not rul^ 
oie against another. Those that are very frail should 
be enveloped with paper, and care should be taken not. 
to lose any. 

Hunters ought to take care to proportion their shot to 
the size of the birds, so as not to injure them. As soon 
as a bird is killed, the blood should be staunched as soon 
as possible, and a little cotton placed, in the bill and nos- 
trils of the bird, so that the blood that comes out may h^ 
injure the feathers, especially those of the head. If the 



hlood has been spilt on the feathers, dust should he pQl 
on them mid renewed until they are dry ; they cannot be 
made bright by rubbing them lightly between the fingers. 
After the bird is cold and the blood coagulated, it should 
be taken by the claws and tail, and placed in a roll of 
paper. These rolls are to be arranged in a box, so thai 
the feathers may not rub. 

Birds should be skinned like quadrupeds, and care 
should be taken to preserve with the same precautions 
the feet, bills and heads. Birds should be skinned more 
promptly than quadrupcids, because as soon as putrefac« 
tion bf'gins, the feathers fall off. In opening the skin pa 
the belly, care should be taken to separate the feathers se 
tliai tliey he not injured* Piaster or dust should always 
be put on the skin, in order to thoroughly absorb the 
moisture. The coccygis should be left with the skiiK 
Without this, the feathers of the tail are in danger of fa^f 
ing off. It will be the same with the bones of the ex* 
tremities of the wings. If the bird has a fleshy crest* the 
head should be preserved in alcohol. When there are 
several specimens of the same class, it will always be 
useful to send one in this liquor. 

It is desirable to procure, at the same time, the male 
and female, and specimens of the same kin(j\me young[, 
others old ; birds differing much according ..-«iH)eir age. 
It is well to have also the eggs and nests.* To preserve ^r- 
eggs, a little hole is made in both ends, the contents are / / 

/ 

* "A ncRt, before being placed in the cabinet or packed fof ,f 

traneportation, should be thoroughly baked to destroy the io^ / 
sects. When it consists in whole or in part of animal matiel 
as feathers, wool, and the like, soak it with * 'Smith's Liquidl « 
"£g^ are best prepared thus : — ^Pierce one end, break tie 
yolk with a needle, shake the egg till the yolk and the wlW' 
are mixed ; then pierce the other end and blow out the |bn'' 
tents; rinse the shell clean "with water by a small pointeif syr- 
inge. If there be a chick within, stick it in as many places ^^ 
you can with a needle, and insert a strong solution of fixed 
alkali, or valt of tartar ; shake it, and leave, it until the next 
day — by this time a portion of its contents will be decompose 
ed, and you can blow it out. Repeat this operation till yeu 
have emptied the shell." 
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blown oat, and they are then packed in bran or yery fine 
dost. Care should be taken to indicate the kinds by 
nambers corresponding to those of the skins of the birds 
that laid them. Without this, these sorts of collections 
are useless. The same precaution should be taken with* 
the nestSy which should always be packed in a different 
box from the eggs. 

The skeletons of birds too large to be put in liquor 
should be sent, if possible. 

It is useless to stuff birds. They take up too much 
room; and this operation, which can only be done by 
experienced persons, is better postponed till they arrive 
at the place of their destination. It is enough that the 

■ 

skins are prepared and well preserved. 

After having pointed out, in a general manner, what 
would enrich our collections, we think it necessary to 
specify the animals, whose existence is known, which 
' the museum is without, or has not in good order, or de- 
sires to procure. 

NosTH America. — All the mammiferes, which resem- 
ble our mole, preserved in alcohol. 

The grizzly bear of the mountains ; grown and young* 

The empetra and all the marmots especially the small 
kinds. 

The different kinds of condylures. 

The saccomys. 

The kinds pseudostoma and diplostoma of American 
naturalists. 

The bearich porcupine, hedge-hog. 

The lemming of Hudson's Bay. 

The wolf and carnivcrous animals of the same re- 
gion. 

The antelope of the rocky mountains. 

The mountain sheep. 

The different kinds of foxes. 

The ovibosi or musk ox, an animal yet scarcely known 
in Europe. 
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LabtUlng and packing collectians. * 

It ii desirable that each one of the animals seat as 
skin, skeleton, or in alcohol, should be accompanied by 
a note which indicates with precision : 

The coantry where the animal is foand ; 

Upon what it lives ; 

Its habits, if they are known : 

Its common name ; 

If it is useful or otherwise ; 

The uses of its skin, flesh, grease, etc. ; 

Popular and superstitions opinions concerning it among 
the natives of the country ; 

Its sex and age, il these are known ; 

The season in which it has been taken. 

These notes, written in a little note-book, should have 
each a number corresponding to that attached to the ob- 
jects to which they relate. 

That there may be no confusion with regard to the 
place where the objects and notes are deposited, it would 
be best for the person who sends them to yprify all the 
numbers and arrange them in such a manner that they 
form a series, so that it may be certain that such a but* 
terfly belong to such a crysalis, such a shell fish to such 
a shell. These numbers should be written on parchment 
or squares of lead, attached with strong thread, either 
to the skin enclosed in boxes or to jars or casks contain- 
ing animals. It is easy to have the numbers distinctly 
marked on bits of lead ; then there will be no uncertain* 
ty about the characters. 

Thin pieces of tin can also be used with the numbers 
engraved with a steel-point, and these can be attached to ^' 
animals immersed in alcohol. / 

» 

A little cord with knots should be attached to objects 
thus preserved and to those which are in boxes and very 
dry. 'l*hese knots form two series separated by an inter 
val V the «first series marks the tenth, the second, th 
units ; by this means any number can be specified. W« 
even know by experience that the name of an object 
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written with ink on a piece of parchment can be attach- 
ed with a thread ; alcohol does not alter it. 

We have now to speak of the means of packing the 
objects of zoology, so that they may arrive in France in 
a good state of preservation. 

Objects sent are either parts of animals, or animals 
preserved in alcohol. 

The skins of animals and birds may be attacked by 
dermestes and other analogous insects, in warm coontries 
especially, unless great care is taken to prevent it. 

The surest means is to use the arsenic preservative 
known by the name of BeccDur's soap,* 

This is the preservative employed in the museum, and 
its success is certain. It is well to use it, especially fbr 
rare and precious specimens, about whose preservation 
there is any cause of anxiety. It is wise to plaster the 
skins of birds with it, especially the claws and bill. 

It is well, likewise, to plaster the naked parts of quad- 
rupeds, such as the face and hands of apes. 

Each bird or quadruped of small or midling size, thus 
prepared, and in the inside of which a. little cotton i^ 
put, not to gi^e it a form, but that the different parts of 
the skin need not touch, should be placed in a sack or 
enveloped in paper well closed, and these sacks should 
be ranged in a box, which should be well pointed, so that 
not only dampness but even air may be excluded, 

* BecoBiir*8 Arsenical Soap is made thus ; — take ''Arsenic 
pulverized, 2 lbs; Salt of Tartar, 12 oz; Camphor, 3 oz; White 
Soap 2 lbs; Lime in powder, 4 oz. Shave the soap into small 
pieces, put it in an earthen pan over a slow fire, add a little 
water, and while it dissolves, stir it with a wooden spatiila ; 
take off and add the tartar in powder ; stir it well till the 
whole is amalgamated, then ad«l by little and little the lime 
and arsenic ; as it grows stiff, triturate it till a complete mix- 
ture is effected. Grind up the Camphor in a roor«ar with a lit- 
tle spirits of wine, or dissolve it in a sufficient quantity of the 
same; add this to the mixture when quite cold, but not be- 
fore, as the least heat w^ould cause it to evaporate ; stir it well 
in and it is fit for use." In a glass jar it may be kept good for 
years. As the arsenic soap is a most deadly poison, too much 
caution cannot be used in keeping it out of the reach of c|iU- 
dren, and where it cannot be mistaken for something else. 
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Thfl iiktni of lArg« aA^imatt* 4oo tbtok to be pr«Mrv«d, 
by iMARB of MPMnieal aofip« thoulil bo rubbed with §§iu 
Tbo akin of tbe aolnol «hottld be etretohed^ oorerod omoji 
fuUy with salt within and withont» aad whetii after teir« 
f ral deyo, it it tuAoiantly saturated, it should be ibldod 
with the epidena inside, and put iu a box, oreinoply 
wrappeil in eloth, straw or any other dry sabetanoe 
aed Icept an much as possible beyond the reaoh of damp* 
nees, 

Tlie means thai we have pointed out are simple, easy 
andreqaire little time. 

We come now to the way of preserving animals in al« 
oohoK 

If they ai*o quadrupeds, bitds. reptiles or fishes of pon- 
siderabie size, each spedmen iriionld be wrapped in lin* 
en 4ied ai'ouiid the body with thread ; if the animab art 
vsry smalMike mice, small vipers, shelUfish or wormi^ 
the linen should be large ; a certain number of these an« 
imels are placed upon it so that they do net touch ; then 
Iha linen is rolled upon itself, so as to make a doll sowed 
with thread, that it may not unwind ; afterwards, plaoa 
the bundles side by side in a cask. When the oask is 
full, so that the bundles are packed close, it should bo 
filled with brandy, ram or whiskey; generally some 
strong liquor ; afterwards it should be pitched with oare, 
iH> that the liquor may not escape. This method has two 
advantages: 1. Animals wrapped in linen cannot tear 
each other with their nails or spines ; 2. The linen hav« 
ing imbibed the alcohol, if the oask leaks, the animal 
will not entirely dry ; and when the casks are opened* 
as they should be several times on a long voyage, there 
will be an opportunity of filling them again with al« 
cohol. 

The spirituous liquor must be f)rom 10 to 23 degreesf 

of the thermometer of Baume ; stronger, it destroys tho 

colors of animals : it is used at 32 degrees only for maoi* 

• mifers. All spirituous liquors are equally good. X^^ 

colorless are prelbrable. 

15 
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Before wrapping vertebrated animals in oloth, an in- 
oision should be made in the breast and abdomeay to let 
the liquor run into the inside of the body. The opening 
should be very small* in the side, and not in the middle. 
If the mammifers are large, it is well to pour the aleohol 
in the intestine canal, either by the month or anus. 

It is well to renew the liquor, after the animal has re- 
mained in it some time. This precaution is absolutely 
necessary when there are several animals in the cask to 
prevent their corrupting, and it is always well to arrango 
the animals so that they may not touch the bottom of 
the cask. 

Nqti.<— >Ptrtonf who cJMirt mort ptrtioultr directioni for proparins Md 
prtMrring objteti of Natoral Hbtonr, than iio eonUhiod in Iho praeedlaf 
luatriioUona, will dtrifo Talaablo aid from a nambor of tho Library of 9ator-^ 
Uinias Kaowltdp, pablbhtd at Boatoa, in 1881, ontitlod ManuMl of tktt 
PtamtMl Naturmli§t Stroral of tho notco in tho prteoding pagoo #oro 
oopiod from that work. 
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ERRATA. 



Page i — 6th line — for "patern»l," read fraternal. 
Page 9 — 2Dd and 3rd lines — for "courtesy, amity, and,** 
FGadcmtrtejy and amity. 
Page 9 — Slit lint! — for "latest," read latent. 
Page 10— «7th line — for "great," read quiet. 
Page 24— Jine 17th— for ■•Persia," read Pruisia. 
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